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garten?”” 


® “Independent Work and 
Play Periods’’ by Rebecca 
J. Coffin will be found 
stimulating and helpful to 
those teachers who have 
grown away from the seat- 
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Pasadena City Schools 


Parents who learn to observe children, to study their develop- 
ment, and participate in the life of the school are better able to 
give guidance and to understand childhood education today. 








Editorial Comment 
What Is Home-School Cooperation? 


Once upon a time home-school cooperation meant 
to most teachers the willingness of parents to help the school maintain its 
standards by sending the children to school on time, dressed neatly and 
cleanly, seeing that they did their home work, backing up the teacher with 
appropriate discipline, and by other similar activities. This in reality was 
not cooperation, for cooperation implies a program which both home and 
school have accepted as important and a pooling of efforts of both parents 
and teachers to carry forward this plan. 

Home and school are both concerned with the education of children. 
Family life gives to the child his fundamental feelings of security in 
human relations and his basic experience in belonging. School life widens 
the social contacts of the developing child and gives a new security 
through belonging to a child group. It further has the task of directing the 
child’s progress in understanding and controlling the world in which he 
lives. Throughout school life parents have the task of interpreting and 
relating his varied and conflicting emotional and intellectual experiences. 


Mopern education conceives of these two agencies 
not as doing the same things for children nor as using the same methods 
but rather as understanding each other in such a way that greater feelings 
of mutual respect and confidence will insure greater coordination of ef- 
forts for the development of children. 

What parents want for their children the school eventually must pro- 
vide. In some communities parents may take the initiative to bring about 
better opportunities for their children and to convince school authorities 
and legislatures of the need for such provisions as more adequate play 
space, hygienic toilet facilities, lunch rooms under educational super- 
vision, a program that insures rest and relaxation to balance activity. In 
other communities teachers and other school people will need to help 
parents understand what a modern school can offer to children beyond 
what their parents had in their day. This means helping parents to under- 
stand the development of children and the function of home and school 
experiences in that development. 

How parents and teachers can learn to do this cooperative job better 
is a difficult problem. Certainly, there is no one way, but each group of 
teachers and parents must work out methods in terms of their own par- 
ticular situation. This issue of CHILDHOOD EDUCATION should serve as a 
stimulus for more venturing in this important concern of modern educa- 


tion.—Lois Hayden Meek. 








What, No Santa Claus? 


What, no Santa Claus? He’s only an old-fashioned 
myth? Tut, tut, my friend! How did you get that faith which has buoyed 
you up and helped you to forge ahead in the face of great odds? Partly, 
because you had faith in Santa Claus’ unfailing ability to slide down 
chimneys much too small for his generous proportions, to fly through the 
air in a dainty sleigh drawn by graceful reindeer, to carry in that one 
pack on his back gifts for all the children the wide world over; partly 
because of your child-like faith in a power that knew no limits. 

How did you get that feeling of goodwill which has made you see 
the plights of your fellow-men and do your bit to aid them? That good- 
will which has widened your scope of friendly feeling to include a world- 
wide group? Partly because you admired so thoroughly and loved so 
devotedly that ruddy-cheeked soul who never forgot a single child— 
NEVER—and whose twinkling eyes and jolly voice wished you ‘‘Merry 
Christmas” so heartily. 

How did you develop the enthusiasm and the joy which you experi- 
ence in so many things today? Partly because of the thrill which years ago 
made you almost tremble as you thought of “him” and the joys “he” 
would bring. Enthusiasm may be as old-fashioned as Santa Claus but it 
has boosted you over many a barrier. 


Whar has led you to do creative work today? To see 
possibilities where nothing yet exists? To dream dreams which you are 
helping to come true? Partly the imagination you so actively used in por- 
traying to yourself this goodly soul, Santa Claus. Do you not recall the 
delightful wriggle you felt all over your ‘‘middle’’ when you recited “a 
little round belly that shook like a bowlful of jelly?”’ That same vividness 
of imagination today gives you the light to solve your many problems. 

What, no Santa Claus? Impossible! But for him and all his indelible 
marks on our characters which each Yule-tide he renews lest they dim in 
the intervening months, life would be a dull and sorrowful tale. No 
materialistic confines does he know. Santa Claus is and forever will be 
because he exists in our hearts and our minds.—D.E.W. 


Blessing 


God bless the master of this house, the mistress also, 
And all the little children, that round the table go. 


And all your kin and folk, that dwell both far and near; 
I wish you a Merry Christmas, and a Happy New Year. 


Old English (Author Unknown) 
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At What Point Should Home 


and School Meet? 


GERTRUDE LAWS 


Ir IS easy, when writing for publication or 
making public speeches, to use terms loosely, 
and to convey confusion so effectively that it 
seems like clarity. For instance most people 
talk easily, and with little evidence of humor, 
of “the home,” “the school,’ “the child,” 
“the church,” “the community.” Large gen- 
eralizations are made: no one protests, in 
part because we have the habit of docility in 
relation to public pronouncements and in re- 
lation to social initiative or social invention. 
No particular school, home or child car- 
ries the burden of all that is known. For this 
reason, much of our discussion and much 
written material have served to confuse rather 
than to clarify. There are schools, homes, 
children, churches and communities, each of 
which has characteristics peculiar to itself. 
The right answer to all questions of relation- 
ships among specific homes and schools must 
be found by study of the characteristics of 
the specific homes and schools involved. The 
distances between homes and schools, the 
ease of transportation, the freedom from 
fear on the parts of parents and of teachers, 
the physical health of parents and teachers, 
the quality of mutual trust and confidence 
between schooi workers and members of 
each family, the extent to which school work- 
ers are ready to express confident cordiality 
toward parents, are all factors to be consid- 
ered when searching for the right answers 
to questions such as those proposed here. 
Our difficulties are largely due to our 
failure to take into consideration all impor- 
tant characteristics peculiar to the specific 
situation in which a problem arises. There is 
a wide range of difference among homes and 
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( “Home-school cooperation should begin 
where readiness for cooperative effort is great- 
est,” says Miss Laws of the Bureau of Parent 
Education, California State Department of 
Education. A usable philosophy of education, 
certain types of social compulsion, and a 
working program of adult education help to 
\ develop this readiness. ) 








schools. No doubt there are some parents so 
hopeless as parents that the possible benefit 
to anyone from their contact with excellent 
teachers and school administrators would not 
justify the necessary expenditure of time and 
energy. At the same time there are, no doubt, 
some teachers and school administrators so 
inadequate to their responsibilities that no 
one would be particularly benefited by asso- 
ciation with them. Such cases, fortunately, 
are rare. In most instances children, school 
workers and parents themselves are benefited 
by frequent exchange of thought. 

It has been pointed out that parents enter 
the experience of a child, with profit, at the 
point of perplexity, and that the skill, the 
wisdom and understanding of the parent de- 
termine whether the child moves from per- 
plexity to bewilderment and on to confusion, 
or whether he moves in the opposite direc- 
tion from perplexity to clarity ‘and on to 
composure. 

The same thing might be said with refer- 
ence to the point at which teachers and par- 
ents enter each other’s experience. The one 
thing that seems clear is that neither can 
enter the experience of the other purposing 
“to do good.’”” Only when there is awareness 
of need, preferably mutual awareness, can 
there be genuine profit. Mere meeting to- 
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Pasadena City Schools 


Guided observation of child behavior helps to develop objective guidance. 


gether may even delay useful association by 
causing either parents or school workers to 
have a feeling of futility. 


READINESS FOR COOPERATION 


Where, then, should the beginning be 
made? Probably the most obvious answer 
would be in those communities where the 
need is greatest. My answer would be, where 
the readiness for cooperative effort is great- 
est. Such readiness is most likely to be found 
in the communities where the need appears 
to be least. For instance, there might be one 
school in a given community in which the 
teachers and administrators would be 
“ready”’ to get into communication with the 
parents of every baby born in the neighbor- 
hood of the school, within the first few 
months of the baby’s life, and to maintain 
enough communication with the parents to 


make entrance into school a grand experi- 
ence, not only for the children, but for the 
parents and the teachers. 

It is hardly conceivable that all the schools 
in any community would be “‘ready’’ for 
such enlightened procedure at the same time. 
It is, however, conceivable that there might 
be a few parents in the neighborhood of 
every school who would be ‘‘ready”’ to begin 
organized study of education in the first 
months of their children’s lives. Education, 
which must be shared by schools and homes, 
is not a means of ‘“‘doing good” to anyone; it 
is not an uplift movement. Education is itself 
movement from ignorance to informed in- 
telligence; from immaturities to maturities; 
from awkwardnesses to skills; from over- 
flowing emotions to organized, effective emo- 
tions; from dispersed interests to focused 
interests. 
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Readiness for cooperative effort in such 
movement by teachers, parents and children 
is largely determined by the early impressions 
made upon each by the other. Parents some- 
times feel rebuffed in their early efforts to 
get into communication with school work- 
ers; school workers sometimes feel snubbed 
by parents; children sometimes feel confused 
by the actions of all adults with reference to 
their efforts to learn. It is then highly im- 
portant that careful thought be given to first 
experiences in cooperation between schools 
and homes in the process of education. 


A USABLE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Very few individuals are wholly satisfied 
by the outcomes of education, either at home 
or at school. Perhaps the major reason for 
this dissatisfaction lies in the fact that we 
have not yet evolved and enunciated a com- 
pelling philosophy of education which is 
usable both at home and at school; and 
which gives meaning to the whole process 
of education from the cradle to the grave. 
Such a philosophy of education would have 
to be continuously tested, re-examined, re- 
stated and revised in the light of new needs, 
new knowledges and new problems. The 
first, and perhaps the most difficult, problem 
for all adults concerned is to develop an 
effective technique through which such re- 
examination, restatement and revision can be 
done: a technique which will bring out the 
thinking of fathers and mothers as well as 
teachers and school administrators. The ex- 
perience of no individual or homogeneous 
group of individuals is equal to the great 
tasks of education in this world at the pres- 
ent time. A synthesis of all must somehow 
be brought about. 


SOCIAL COMPULSION 


Social patterns are not modified merely 
because a few individuals see a reason for 
modification or change. The social pattern in 
our country with reference to education is 
that parents take care of all the education of 
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children during the first four or five years; 
the church and the school then share educa- 
tional responsibilities with the home. A kind 
of clear-cut division of responsibility has 
taken place, and has in part been defined in 
legal codes. In many states, for instance, it is 
illegal to read the Bible or any part of the 
Bible which may be reprinted in other books, 
in the public schools. Legal codes in most 
states define the ages for compulsory school 
attendance, and the studies which must be 
offered. Homes, schools and churches have 
planned and conducted their educational ac- 
tivities almost wholly independently. When 
such procedures have become habitual, they 
will be changed only as some strong social 
compulsion is developed. 

There are several kinds of social compul- 
sion which may bring about effective perma- 
nent communication between homes and 
schools early in the lives of children. 

First, there is dire compulsion in public 
opinion. A real conviction that early and 
continued communication between teachers 
and parents is necessary to the welfare of 
teachers and parents themselves, as well as 
to children, must be carefully built. Teacher 
education institutions, school administrators, 
outstanding teachers and parents, working 
with newspaper editors, radio stations, mo- 
tion picture theater managers, ministers, pub- 
lic health workers, social service workers, 
and recreation departments, could soon build 
a conviction which would compel the effort 
necessary to overcome inertia in both parents 
and school workers. 

Second, the great social service done by 
selfless individuals who have energy, intelli- 
gence, and social vision can never be meas- 
ured. Many of our most worthwhile devel- 
opments in particular communities can be 
traced directly to the fine compulsion of one 
individual's vision, courage and selfless devo- 
tion. Many communities have one or two 
individuals who could create awareness in 
parents and teachers of the importance of 
home and school cooperation, and who have 
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enough social inventiveness to make plans ap- 
propriate to their own communities. Such 
individuals often are wise enough to see the 
futility of trying to work against an antago- 
nistic attitude on the part of school teachers 
and administrators. 


Nursery SCHOOLS AND ADULT 
EDUCATION 

There has been a kind of verbal expres- 
sion of the importance of parent-teacher co- 
operation in our country for a long time. 
Most of the efforts to bring it about, how- 
ever, have been concerned with parents and 
children of school age. The development of 
nursery schools in our country is relatively 
recent, and still sporadic. This development 
is an expression of appreciation of the fact 
that cooperation between schools and homes 
in the tasks of education should begin before 
five or six years of age. 

Adult education on the other hand is far 
more widely established throughout the 
country than nursery schools. Consideration 
of problems of education, or of family life, 
or of human relationships outside the family, 
is appropriate for adult groups, whatever 
they are engaged in studying. Many young 
men and women who are enrolled in adult 
classes will become parents and assume rfe- 
sponsibility for the most significant phases 
of the education of their children without 
preparation for it. Many other young fathers 
and mothers are enrolled in adult classes for 
different kinds of study. All of them live 
and work in relationship to other people 
ranging from infancy to old age. The quality 
of those relationships determines the quality 
of the life. Cordial, mutually helpful rela- 
tionships between adults who work at home 
with the education of children, and those 
who work at school with the same process 
undoubtedly improve the quality of life. 
Adult education projects can serve parents 
and teachers of all school children as well as 
parents whose children have not entered 
school. 


THE PASADENA PROGRAM 


Pasadena, California, has developed a 
splendid program of service to parents of 
young children as an adult education project. 
It has been proved in Pasadena that public 
schools can bring about cooperation between 
parents and public schools long before chil- 
dren are of school age; and can develop 
avenues of communication between parents 
and teachers in the very early years of a 
child’s school experience. Such cooperation 
and communication have increased hap- 
piness for children, teachers and _ parents. 
Children from one year to four and a half 
have gradually learned to become a part of 
a group of other children approximately their 
own age, with their mothers in the back- 
ground to provide a feeling of support and 
encouragement They have learned to feel 
friendly dependence upon teachers, as well 
as many other advantageous learnings. 

But the important thing is genuine coop- 
eration between public school workers and 
the parents of the children. The parents 
gradually learn to observe their children and 
to distinguish between the outcomes of 
“watching” and “observing.’’ They develop 
insight into the meaning of cooperation be- 
tween schools and homes, and a technique 
which will serve them throughout the school 
experience of their children. They learn to 
suspend judgment when dealing with their 
children. They have laid foundations for con- 
tinued study of reliable materials bearing 
upon human growth and development, and 
upon human relationships. Such permanent 
foundations are developed more or less 
slowly and often call out impatience from 
individuals who want fast action, and who 
think there should be some ‘‘magic of ful- 
fillment.”” But the achievement during the 
ten years of careful experimentation, and 
effort, in this city, is a real contribution to 
theory and practice in three areas: (1) adult 
education; (2) early childhood education; 
(3) home-school relationships. 
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Notes on Parent-Teacher Harmony 


CANDACE MCDOWELL and ALINE BECKER 


Does the mention of a parent-teacher 
meeting make you swallow a groan, sit a 
little straighter in your chair, and place your 
feet primly on the floor? If it does, there 
is something in your relationship which 
lacks the wholesome, unstilted, genial spirit 
that can really exist between parents and 
teachers. It is difficult to convey the really 
friendly alliance which we believe we have 
achieved with a certain degree of success, 
but we can enumerate here the many meth- 
ods of contact which we have made in our 
particular group. We shall start with the 
beginning of the school year and show how 
daily contacts are gradually built over a 
period of many months into a close bond 
that has lasted through many years. 


THE PARENTS’ INSTITUTE 

The Saturday morning preceding the open- 
ing of school is set aside by parents (both 
mothers and fathers when possible) and 
teachers for a parents’ institute. Short talks 
are given by every member of the nursery 
school staff: the aims of the training school 
are enumerated by the director; the school 
nurse gives a brief explanation of the health 
program; the treasurer's report is made, fol- 
lowed by an invitation to the parents to view 
the audited books. The fact that the treasurer 
is an ex-nursery school father, as well as a 
business man, gives a feeling of financial 
security to those who doubt a woman’s ability 
to work with figures. 

An explanation of the records, which are 
many and varied, is made by the assistant 
teacher. Attention is also called to the value 
of reading the bulletin board daily and to 
the use of the parents’ book shelf. 

A list of articles of clothing which the 
child will need at school may be distributed 


Knowing is believing and doing is convincing 
might summarize the philosophy of parent- 
teacher cooperation of Miss McDowell and 
Miss Becker, Director and Assistant in the 
nursery school, Milwaukee State Teachers 


College. 
\ y 








in the form of a treasure chest, a clothes line, 
or some other method which helps to lighten 
the rather serious vein of the morning's pro- 
gram. A fifteen minute recess enables new 
parents to go on a tour of inspection of the 
play-yard and nursery school rooms, while 
“old” parents chat and renew last year's ac- 
quaintanceships. 

At twelve-thirty, mothers and fathers sit 
on nursery school chairs at nursery school 
tables and are served a typical nursery school 
luncheon. Many fathers, unable to join the 
group earlier in the morning, come to lunch. 
Toward the conclusion of the luncheon pe- 
riod parents listen with keen interest to the 
director as she describes the child’s day as it 
will be spent in his new environment. 

Perhaps this seems like rather a large dose 
with which to start the year, but we have 
felt, and parents have abetted us in this feel- 
ing, that we open the year with a mutual 
understanding of the duties and responsibili- 
ties of both parents and teachers. 

THE First HOME VISIT 

We have made our contact with the parents 
at school but what about the child with 
whom we are to work and play? School is a 
strange place and we are strange adults. We 
make this first weaning just half as difficult 
by meeting him in his own home, amid 
familiar surroundings. A short call—a brief 
visit with mother about any interest she 
has other than her child, a few minutes 
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to see Johnny’s favorite train or Mary’s 
favorite doll—and we are on our way. 
We like to see the child’s room on this 
first visit, but do not ask to do so unless the 
suggestion is made by the mother. We need 
to remember that, in spite of the fact that 
we are informal, this first home visit may 
be quite an ordeal for the more timid and 
self-conscious type of mother. 

Families are encouraged to return our 
visit, not en masse, but aunts, uncles and 
grandparents are welcome visitors after the 
child has become accustomed to his new 
routine and surroundings. 

One month is set aside every spring as 
father’s special time. Invitations are sent 
through the mail addressed directly to him, 
inviting him to let us know which day we 
may expect him to join us for morning play, 
luncheon, or both. A cordial invitation from 
the school, plus the announcement by 
Tommy that Sally’s daddy ate with her yes- 
terday, usually settles the matter satisfac- 
torily. More than half the fathers have 
luncheon with us yearly. Judging from their 
expressions of approbation and interest, as 
well as from their reluctance to leave at nap- 
time, the pleasure derived from the visit 1s 
not all on the child’s side. 


PARENT PARTICIPATION 


Supposing, then, that we have by this 
time gained a certain rapport with our group, 
what is our next step to be? Enthusiasm 
must be fed constantly or it will soon die of 
malnutrition. The interest which we have 
worked so hard to establish may be main- 
tained in a number of ways. 

Probably the most important of all con- 
tacts is our program of parent participation. 
Each mother has one participation day each 
month. She arrives at school fortified with a 
smock and old shoes that will withstand the 
roughness of a graveled play-yard. This first 
day will be spent mostly in observing chil- 
dren’s routines and teachers’ techniques. 
Later she will enter as another teacher and 
work directly with the staff. 


{ December 


This day of participation is usually 
climaxed with a conference of teachers and 
one or more members of the family. A rec- 
ord of the conference is kept so that we can 
follow through on our recommendations for 
the guidance of each child. Often questions 
arise in regard to the problems of older chil- 
dren in the home. This makes necessary the 
study of children of all age levels. Thus our 
horizon is broadened, and we are better able 
to visualize what nursery school children may 
face in the future. 


CHARTS AND RECORDS 


Many charts are kept daily. Records filled 
out by parents giving details of home be- 
havior help us in planning each child’s daily 
program so that it will best meet his needs. 
During the day the teachers keep various 
charts describing behavior at school. These 
records and the charts assist the parents in 
bringing the day to a happy close. Progress 
records of physical, emotional, mental and 
social development are sent home several 
times during the year with recommendations 
to parents listed. At times the home has been 
asked to fill out similar records so that home 
and school may compare ideas in regard to 
the child’s progress and behavior. 

Because of the time consumed in filling 
out records, much of this work is done while 
the children sleep. We open a drawer care- 
fully to avoid making a noise, and find a 
package, carefully tied, with a little note 
attached: ‘“Thought you might like to nibble 
a bit while you work, so just brought you a 
few of the cookies I baked this morning.” 
Signed, A Mother. 

What a thoughtful expression of friend- 
ship and how it does encourage one to do 
her best. 

STUDY MEETINGS 


An understanding of the child’s nature 
and growth is gained through two types of 
study meetings. Clever notices, planned by 
the program committee, announce the 
monthly meeting which is held in the eve- 
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ning so that both parents may participate. 
A typical announcement follows: 


To the Nursery School Parents:— 


Psychologists have taken 
Our right to spank, 

If we dare say ‘‘don’t”’ 
We're dubbed as crank. 
Never say “Hurry, 

I’m waiting for you.” 

Keep your voice calm, 

Give praise where it’s due. 
On October the fourteenth 
At the hour of eight 

The teachers’ will solve 
Our problem so great. 

So be there right promptly 
With questions galore 
Attend this fine meeting 
And your spirits will soar. 

This is the second regular monthly meeting 
of the year. Remember you, as well as your 
child, are enrolled in the Nursery School. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. BLANK 

The nursery school teachers or a specialist 
who understands the development of young 
children may conduct the meeting. Fre- 
quently a typewritten outline containing a 
few pertinent points related to the evening’s 
topic is distributed. About one half of the 
meeting is kept for discussion. The parents 
may challenge the speaker, or exchange 
views with other members of the group. 

Informal morning discussion meetings fre- 
quently supplement the evening meetings 
whenever there is need for additional help. 
Problems of lesser interest to fathers, such 
as eating, elimination and diet, may be the 
subjects chosen for consideration. The 
mothers are given bibliographies before these 
meetings so that they may read and have 
valuable contributions to offer to the group. 
The value of coming together in this way 
to discuss seriously questions of vital interest 
to all parents and teachers cannot be over 
estimated. 

SOCIAL EVENTS 


To add a lighter touch to our gatherings 
we plan two social functions during the year. 
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The first is a dinner party in the home of one 
of the nursery school families. The menu is 
planned and the food is prepared by the 
mothers under the supervision of a com- 
mittee chosen for this occasion. The enter- 
tainment is generally planned by the fathers, 
with one of them acting as master of cere- 
monies. 

In the spring the nursery school teachers 
entertain the parents at a beach breakfast. 
We find it a real pleasure to sit relaxed and 
visit with the mothers, while the men folk 
busy themselves with building fires, broiling 
bacon, and scrambling eggs. A_ baseball 
game may follow, or we may just lounge 
about the fire for a pleasant chat. 

In addition to these two planned affairs 
we are frequently invited into the homes for 
tea or dinner. This is not a burden nor a 
bore since we consider our parents real 
friends, and enjoy an evening spent in the 
family circle. We have found that taking 
bridge lessons with a group of parents, going 
on short motor trips, and enjoying week-ends 
together in the country are excellent for all 
of us. We appreciate more and more the 
difficulties that confront the home, and not 
the school, and gain a better understanding 
of those with whom we work. On the other 
hand, parents learn that teachers are human 
beings much like themselves, with a life 
to live outside of school hours. On several 
occasions when the teachers have had to be 
away from school to attend conventions, the 
parents have taken charge of the nursery 
school, thus gaining an insight into a teach- 
er’s problems. 

ADJUSTMENTS IN THE HOME 

Our visits in the home are not always of 
a social nature. We help with adjustment 
problems which we either do not meet, or 
are unable to cope with at school. We cite an 
example of this variety: A child whose be- 
havior was very satisfactory in the group 
paid little heed to anything that was told 
to him at home. He refused to remain at the 
table at meal time, never allowed himself 
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sufficient time in the bathroom, and got out 
of. bed a dozen times at night. The methods 
used to solve these perplexities met with 
loud protests on the part of the child. When 
the protesting became loud enough to disturb 
the peace and happiness of the home, the 
mother asked for help. She must have had 
an idea that her methods were not the best, 
because she seemed somewhat reluctant about 
revealing them: Johnny was not only being 
tied to his chair, but a cage had been built 
over his bed to keep him in. No wonder 
he growled like an animal! 

Of course, the first thing that had to be 
done was to remove the physical restraints 
from without, and to start to build a sense 
of personal responsibility within the child. 
Calm, consistent handling, with much praise 
for control of his actions, was given. We 
also praised the parents for their coopera- 
tion and for their confidence in trusting the 
matter to us. Criticism, at that time, would 
have been fatal to the establishment of mu- 
tual goodwill. 

A timely magazine article, or a book writ- 
ten by an expert in the field of education, 


a 
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may be suggested to the parents for addi- 
tional advice. To supplement the parents’ 
book shelves in the main library; we have a 
shelf in the nursery school, containing books 
which are particularly suited to the lower 
age level. The only requirement for using 
the material is a signature in a note book. 

“Yes,’’ you may say, ‘your parents seem to 
cooperate well when their children are in 
the nursery school, but does that feeling 


— 


carry over after the children have gone on?” | 


We are pleased every year at the opening of 
school when parents whose children have 
left us several years before return to welcome 
us back, to inquire about the pleasantness of 
our vacations, and to peek into old rooms to 
see what changes we may have made. 

We do believe that a happy, friendly re- 
lationship, based upon a spirit of real co- 
operation, can exist between parents and 
teachers. Keen understanding, sincere inter- 
est, mutual enjoyment and gentle tolerance 
are all essential in the building of a whole- 
some, unstilted, genial spirit of friendship 
between the teachers of children and their 
parents. 


A 





The ‘Keading ‘Parent Institute 


In ORDER that parents may be brought up to date on the school program, 
including new and innovating practices, the Reading, Michigan, schools pro- 
mote each spring a novel parent school which is called a Parent Institute. 
Pupils in the high school and junior high school are sent home to care for 
the home duties and chores while their parents attend the three day Institute. 
Visiting teachers from a nearby college take over the grade work during this 
time and a nursery school is provided to care for the preschool children of 
parents in attendance. Free coffee and a hot dish supplement the regular box 
lunch which rural parents bring. Large numbers eat lunch together each day 
in the local gymnasium. 

Outside speakers and the local faculty provide the program for the Institute. 
The faculty spends one day on the school while the other speakers stress sub- 
jects related to the school, the child, and the home. Mental hygiene, guidance, 
sex hygiene, new trends in education, and health practices are some of the 
fields considered. Discussion groups, lectures, small class groups, and panels 
provide a varied and interesting three days for all—From Curriculum Journal. 
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Parent Observation of Classroom 


Activities 


EpiTH M. Ers, LEON E. SLAVENS, and HELEN R. GUMLICK 


SIGNIFICANT changes have taken place 
in classroom instruction since the parents of 
elementary school children attended school. 
That parents do not understand modern 
school administration and methods of in- 
struction is apparent in the questions asked 
principals and teachers. Believing that an efh- 
cient school program should make it possible 
for these parents to know what the modern 
school is attempting to do for their children 
and to keep them informed of progress to- 
ward goals set up, two elementary schools 
in Denver initiated a unique experiment in 
interpreting the schools to the parents. 

The experiment began in the fall of 1935, 
and is now well into its fifth semester. Each 
semester it has been expanded to bring in 
more groups of children, teachers, and par- 
ents. This expansion has been the result of 
the interest shown and the wishes expressed 
by both teachers and parents. 


THE EXPERIMENT 

In the Denver schools, each semester is di- 
vided into approximately three six weeks’ pe- 
tiods. At the end of each period the report 
cards are sent to the parents. As these periods, 
in a way, stand for mileposts in the children’s 
progress through the school, the teachers and 
principals decided to use them as mileposts 
in the experiment. 

The first week of each semester the parents 
of the children in the groups participating in 
the experiment have been invited to spend an 
hour in the classroom observing the regular 
work of their children. After forty minutes of 
observation, the children are taken by an- 
other teacher, and the regular room teacher 
and principal have twenty minutes alone with 


— 


Here is a parent observation plan described 
in detail and suggestive to everyone interested 
in helping parents understand today’s ele- 
mentary school program. Miss Erb and Miss 
Slavens are Principals, and Mrs. Gumlick is 
Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary 
. Grades in Denver, Colorado. F 








the parents. At this first meeting the teacher 
quickly sketches what she and the children 
hope to accomplish in the following six 
weeks in the activity the parents have just ob- 
served. She explains that they will be in- 
vited again at the end of each six weeks’ pe- 
riod to see the growth that has been made 
along the lines she has outlined. The par- 
ents are urged to bring to the next meeting 
evidences of changes in their children’s be- 
havior in their out-of-school activities— 
changes that seem to be directly attributable to 
things done in school. They are also told that 
the principal and teacher will be ready to at- 
tempt to answer any questions they may wish 
to ask and to consider any suggestions they 
may wish to make as a result of their obser- 
vations of what the children do at home. 

This twenty-minute conference period— 
all too short a time—is made possible by ar- 
ranging for the kindergarten teacher to take 
the groups or by scheduling the physical edu- 
cation period for the class at that time. When 
kindergartens are participating in the experi- 
ment, several sixth grade girls take the kin- 
dergarten children for stories or games. This 
provides good pupil-participation for these 
sixth graders. 


THE ACTIVITIES OBSERVED 


Each teacher chooses the activity for ob- 
servation that she wishes the parents to un- 
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{ December 


Denver Public School; 


Mothers observing a child-conducted reading group. 


derstand and appreciate. After an activity has 
been decided upon, that same activity 1s 
shown at different stages of development at 
the four visits. In this way the parents get a 
rather comprehensive picture of a semester's 
work in one type of activity. 

Until the present time the following activ- 
ities have been used for the observations: the 
work period in the kindergarten, beginning 
reading, functional spelling in the advanced 
first grade, functional arithmetic in the sec- 
ond and third grades, integrated social stud- 
ies, English and art in the third grade, and 
science for young children in the second 
grade. 

In several instances the parents have asked 
the teachers to permit them to observe partic- 
ular phases of the activities not shown in the 
scheduled visitation—activities such as the 
first time children receive books in the be- 
ginning reading classes, a lesson in phonics 
in the first grade, the first dictated spelling 
lesson, a period when kindergarten children 
start to plan the activities for the work period 
(for example, starting the decorations for the 


Christmas tree), and the first time third- 
grade children begin carrying in subtraction. 
The teachers have been most happy to comply 
with these requests. 


THE CONFERENCE PERIOD 


The conference periods have been largely 
devoted to answering questions or discussing 
suggestions raised by the parents in the large 
parent group. Sometimes the discussion has 
been based on questions asked privately. Such 
topics have been discussed as: the develop- 
ment that the free-choice work periods pro- 
vide for kindergarten children, why some 
children are not ready to learn to read, what 
reading activities the home should encourage, 
why it is necessary to group children for in- 
struction, the necessity for making arithmetic 
practical for elementary school children, the 
bad effects of comparing the report cards 
of children in the neighborhood without 
knowing the meanings of the characteristics 
marked, the importance of taking care of in- 
dividual differences as they occur in all class- 
room activities, the importance of having 
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children practice the planning and judging of 
their own activities in school and at home. 

Several of the cooperating teachers have 
arranged times for conferences with indi- 
vidual parents when the general discussions 
have not met their problems. 

While the principals have been present at 
each visitation and have felt free to partici- 

ate in the discussions, the teachers have been 

the leaders and the questions have been de- 
ferred to them. These teachers have de- 
veloped greatly in their ability to discuss 
their work freely and impersonally with the 
parents, even when such critical questions 
Lave arisen as, ““Why are some of the chil- 
dren in the class not doing as advanced work 
as the others?” 

In one of the buildings the Parent-Teacher 
Association substituted these visitations and 
discussions for their regular study groups, 
feeling that the problems attacked fitted in 
well with their program. 


CHANGES IN CHILD BEHAVIOR 

The following comments illustrate changes 
in child behavior reported by the parents: 

“It seems marvelous to us that Clara can 
do so well in reading when at the beginning 
of the year she could scarcely speak English.” 

“Paul reads at home. I am making a list 
of the words he stumbles on just as you 
do in school. Then I help him get these 
words.” 

“Marjorie is able to read the thermometers 
we have about the house. She keeps a daily 
record of one of these as you do in school. 
She never even noticed them until you started 
this work in school.”’ 

“Dan has scouted all over the neighbor- 
hood to get a barometer to take to school. 
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Until you started this work he didn’t know 
what a barometer was.” 

“Esther beats dad to the paper every eve- 
ning now to get the weather report, weather 
forecast, and changes in the length of the 
days. She checks these with your records at 
school.” 

“I've had to go through trunks I’ve not 
touched for ages to produce articles I brought 
from Holland years and years ago. Katherine 
says the children especially like the picture 
of me in my peasant costume.” 

“Since you started measuring things with 
rulers and tape measures, I’m constantly 
hunting the household ones. Everything is 
measured.” 

“Dorothy insisted upon making most of 
the decorations for the Christmas tree this 
year.” 

‘Jane announced she knew enough words 
to write a letter to her grandmother all by 
herself.” 


Half or more of the parents have been 
present at practically every scheduled visita- 
tion. Often fathers accompany the mothers— 
in several cases taking the half day from 
their work. One room had one hundred and 
sixty visitors during the first semester of the 
school year 1936-37. Parents of all the chil- 
dren, with the exception of two, have at- 
tended at least one visitation. The two chil- 
dren were not represented because of illness 
in one case and employment of the mother 
out of the home in the other case. 

Parents, having to transfer their children 
to other buildings because of change of resi- 
dence, have expressed the hope that such 
visitations were going on in the building to 
which their children were transferring. 


a 4 4 


Pusuc relations programs, it seems, have shifted from an 
emphasis upon propaganda in favor of education and expanding educational 
expenditures and services, to the development of understanding on the part 
of parents, citizens, and taxpayers of what is and should be a modern, pro- 
gressive, adequate educational program for a community.—Vierling Kersey. 








Doing a Parent’s Job 


LeRoy E. BowMAN 


Too much has been said about the dwt) 
of parents to understand the schools. On the 
other hand, too little has been said about the 
opportunity for parents to do through the 
schools those things for themselves and their 
children which lie beyond the possibilities of 
the home and family control. Home and 
school are brought closer together when par- 
ents assume their full privileges as parents 
in the schools their children attend and their 
responsibilities as active parent-citizens in the 
town in which they live. When parents feel 
that their participation in the life of the 
school is both an opportunity and a privilege, 
then they come in the spirit that best inspires 
cooperation with teachers and principal. 


THROUGH HOME-SCHOOL COMMITTEES 


Formation of home-school committees has 
been one of the effective ways through which 
associations of fathers and mothers have 
worked for the welfare of their children. 
The home-school committee sees that the 
desire of one parent to contribute to the 
school or to seek a change in its requirements, 
program or functions is made the occasion 
for expression from all parents on the same 
subject. Opposing opinions come out in dis- 
cussion and understandings are more easily 
arrived at. Irate parents explode their views 
and calm down in the process of arriving at 
a majority decision. Teachers and principal 
are saved much strain and not infrequently 
find that their better understanding of the 
point of view of parents suggests adjustments 
that are desirable all around. All these things 
do not always happen through a home-school 
committee but they can and have where a 
group of parents are as interested in the 
profitable and independent process of group 
thinking as is the urge to complain. 


A parent organization’s most important func- 
tion in bringing home and school together is 
to provide effective parent education under 
parent leadership for a large number of moth. 
ers and fathers. Mr. Bowman is Director of 
the United Parents Associations of New York. 
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One aspect of home-school relations 
eliminated by a well-led home-school com- 
mittee is the fear of retaliation by school 
authorities on the childzen of the parents who 
voice objections to school rulings. Such 
fears, justified or not, hinder the develop- 
ment of helpful cooperation and friendly at- 
titudes. Since a word or a look by a parent 
at home when a teacher is discussed can 
greatly help or hopelessly block the teacher's 
best efforts with the child at school, it is 
essential that underlying attitudes of the right 
kind be built. The first consideration is par- 
ent expression and through it, understand- 
ing and change of attitude if necessary. 


THROUGH GRADE MEETINGS 


Grade meetings, another effective way of 
developing cooperation, are growing in ex- 
tent and improving in technique. Parents of 
the children in one grade meet with the 
teacher who explains the purposes and 
methods followed in the class. Or, the par- 
ents who have been participating actively in 
the work of the class—taking the children on 
excursions; giving lessons in music, dra- 
matics, or sculpturing; guiding the making 
of costumes for a festival—give their inter- 
pretation of the work of the school to those 
parents who have been unable to participate 
actively. 

Grade meetings often prove more attrac- 
tive to fathers than do the larger general 
meetings, especially if a problem comes up 
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that challenges their thinking. One such ex- 
ample is given: In one grade meeting a 
teacher answered some pertinent questions 
about monitors by showing the difficulties 
of dealing with forty-eight pupils without 
them. This led to questions concerning the 
reduction of the size of the class and these in 
turn to the need of increased appropriations 
by the city. The men felt the subject ap- 
propriate for their activity and reported their 
discussion to the general parent association 
meeting, and finally to the city federation 
of parent organizations. It pleased the teach- 
ers when the parents of the school became a 
vigorous element in the city-wide movement 
for smaller classes, a movement which is 
slowly making headway. 


THROUGH SCHOOL VISITING 


Almost all parent-teacher associations have 
meetings at which the children explain and 
illustrate their school work. “Open School 
Week”’ or “School Visiting Week” gives the 
children an opportunity to be host to their 
parents and friends in the community who 
are interested in their life at school. The 
interpretation of their work by the children 
themselves is often the most effective way 
of developing cooperation and enthusiasm 
for the school program. If, as a part of the 
“Open School Week,” parents and super- 
intendent and teachers can meet together for 
an exchange of opinion, there can develop 
much of the directness and spontaneity of a 
town meeting—democracy really at work. 
After all, it is a long way from the parents 
through the election of city officials, through 
appointments by them of the board of edu- 
cation (in many places) through city pro- 
vision of school facilities and the selection 
of teachers to the consequent service and 
education of the child. Through school visit- 
ing parents can inform themselves concern- 
ing what is being done, get a perspective of 
what could be done, and see the importance 
of getting it done. 


THROUGH CiTy-WmDE Civic ACTION 


Among other things, parent associations 
through their study of the provisions made 
in the city appropriations for the schools can 
bring about effective re-distributions. Inde- 
pendent, aggressive action by parents on such 
matters as smaller classes, more nurses, better 
playground equipment, libraries, lunches, 
community centers, better pay and tenure for 
teachers, and constant improvement in the 
kind of education their children get is even- 
tually successful. It is the parents who pay 
the bills and even the most obstinate tax 
payers’ associations, after ignoring the de- 
mands of the teachers’ organizations and 
dismissing them on the grounds that they 
were personally or selfishly interested, have 
crumbled under determined parent pressure. 
Strong, unified, city-wide organization of 
parents who know what they want for their 
children is a basic function of parents that 
cannot be blinked. It is a prime essential in 
bringing about good home-school-com- 
munity relations. 

It is not alone the value of bringing into 
sympathy parents and school people that 
makes city-wide civic action so important. 
City problems are enormous almost any- 
where in America. City government controls 
much of our welfare. Constant active effort 
on the part of parents is needed to correct 
the partisan political outlook that permeates 
city-wide matters so frequently. Nothing 
could give schools more scope for big vision 
and vital education than a parenthood 
banded together to change the city for the 
better in the fundamental matters that af- 
fect children. 


THROUGH STUDY GROUPS 


Much of the most vital education comes 
from parents before children go to school. 
The continuity of all development, as well 
as the basic molding of emotions, is a home 
function more than a school function. The 
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integration of school influences with all 
other influences on the child is in the hands 
of parents. A realization of the fact that no 
school can do these most essential things for 
children and that parents need a parent's 
point of view to do them, stimulates mothers 
and fathers to study their own job of child 
development. A father or a mother who has 
under parent educators learned his job well 
is the best cooperator a teacher can look for. 
Hence, the biggest function parent organiza- 
tions are fulfilling in bringing home and 
school together is to give effective parent 
education under parent leadership to large 
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numbers of fathers and mothers. Parent 
study groups seem to be the most funda- 
mentally important way to aid good home- 
school relations, although they are organized 
altogether to help parents solve their own 
problems. 

The best way to establish satisfactory re- 
lations between parents and teachers is not 
to seek them directly but to let them evolve 
as a natural concomitant of the systematic 
effort of parents to do their own job well, 
and then, as an organized group, to work 
with the teachers and administrators on a 
common interest—the welfare of the child. 


a & 4 


What Others Are Doing 


F ROM a conference last summer of professional groups interested in further- 
ing better home-school cooperation came these reports of work being done in 
different parts of the country. The trends indicate that there is an increasing 
understanding on the part of teachers of the processes of personality develop- 
ment in children and of the roles played by parents in these processes, and 
second, an increasing interest among educational administrators in practical 
experiments and demonstrations in parent education. 

Kansas City, Missouri: In one school the teachers visit all homes and reach 
all parents individually. The parents, in turn, assist in carrying out the pro- 
gram of the school by taking children on expeditions, and in summer turning 


some of their backyards into playgrounds. 


San Diego, California: Playground apparatus has been installed in yards, 
puppet shows are conducted, and parents give lessons without charge in music 
appreciation. In addition, parents have cooperated in the framing of a new re- 
port card and have helped to plan the arrangement of parts of a new building. 

Poughkeepsie, New York: A group of parents own their own school, and 
run its finances, office and cafeteria. They help with outings and make book 


lists for the children. 


oe a fe MES ae 
Richmond, Virginia: 


In a “relief’’ area, parents, teachers and children 


worked together to remodel an old school building, the parents giving their 
services in return for their children’s lunches. Classes in cooking, dressmaking 
and folk dancing are held for parents at night. 

Greenwich, Connecticut: The parents helped to exert pressure upon the 
school board to obtain a new building and are now insisting upon reduction in 
the sizes of the classes taught by one teacher. 

New York City: Parents organized an association through which they es- 
tablished a school for their children, set up a family camp, and developed a 


system of cooperative buying. 


Rural Schools: Most rural schools, especially Negro schools, could not get 
along if parents didn’t raise money for equipment and supplies. In one instance, 
fathers built the schoolhouse. Mothers take children on expeditions, lead 4-H 
clubs and never think of being paid for their services. 
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Can Parents Know Schools? 


KATHLEEN G. AMMERMAN 


B UILT upon the assumption that the real 
weakness in the modern school structure, 
as evidenced by the swiftness with which it 
was demolished during the early depression 
years, lay in the fact that the people within 
the schools were not speaking the language 
of those without, the adult education pro- 
gram as carried on in Glencoe, Illinois, 1s 
unique in only one way. If not inspired, it 
is at least planned and carried out, to a 
great extent, by parents. 

This program contains little that is dif- 
ferent from the programs in many similar 
communities. Its list of activities includes 
carefully planned afternoon and evening 
PTA programs, organized around such cen- 
tral themes for the year as “Learning to Do 
by Doing” or “‘Life-long Learning’; group 
and grade meetings conducted by staff and 
pupils, where many demonstrations and 
explanations of actual school procedure 
are given; anecdotal home-contact reports 
and individual parent-teacher conferences; 
“Open House’’ both in the evening and on 
holidays when parents can visit and see, not 
exhibits, but the regular daily life of the 
schools; evening groups for adults, includ- 
ing a forum, hobbies, typing, book reviews, 
arts and crafts, and recreational groups; an 
active public relations committee which 
keeps the community informed of school 
affairs through local and _ metropolitan 
papers; a room-mother organization which 
assumes responsibility for continued per- 
sonal contact with mothers and at the same 
time supplies assistance for many projects; 
a close association with other community 
agencies such as the park board and public 
library, thus helping to secure additional ad- 
vantages for the schools. 

The difference, which is usually felt by 


( Yes, parents can know schools if given half ) 
a chance, and can be counted upon for loyal 
support and healthy criticism. Miss Ammer- 


man is Principal of the Central School, Glen- 








{ coe, Illinois. } 


the new-comer in the community, is that 
intangible one of atmosphere. There is 
something in the air whenever parents and 
teachers meet together—a spirit of enthusi- 
asm, a feeling of mutual respect, an attitude 
of cordial friendliness—whatever one may 
call it. It sweeps him immediately into the 
stream of cooperative effort and to those 
who continue to work in the school, it re- 
mains always as a sustaining force. 

And the parents are always there. Pro- 
gram committees are largely composed of 
parents; they predominate in the forums; 
they compose a part of panels when educa- 
tional matters are discussed; in all events 
which are planned by staff and pupils they 
can be counted upon to attend in large 
numbers. 

The schools, in turn, try to give the 
parents opportunities for participation in 
those things which might be considered 
solely the school’s prerogatives. If a home- 
contact report is sent out, a page is added 
to be returned with parents’ reactions and 
suggestions. In cases where pupils present 
unusual problems of any nature the parent 
conference is the first step toward solution. 
In a carefully planned guidance program, 
the parent interview, for every child entering 
kindergarten and for new entrants in other 
groups, is made the basis for individual 
guidance. In the group meetings held every 
autumn for parents of children around cer- 

(Continued on page 186) 
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Enjoying Poetry with Seven-Year-Olds 


Rita H. HOGAN 


Tuere had been a heavy fall of snow in 
the night—the first real snow storm of the 
season. Children had laughed and shouted 
their appreciation all along the route to 
school. The seven-year-olds entered the class- 
room with cheeks glowing, ski suits covered 
with snow and much enthusiasm about plans 
for coasting on the hill. When they were 
gathered for the morning circle the teacher 
began: 


The fence posts wear marshmallow hats, 
On a snowy day; 

Bushes in their nightgowns 

Are kneeling down to pray 

And all the trees have silver skirts 

And want to dance away.' 


There was lots of fun about the “marsh- 
mallow hats’? and several of the children 
declared that they had seen some fenceposts 
wearing just that kind of hat. They went to 
the windows to see if they could locate any 
“bushes in their nightgowns, kneeling down 
to pray.” Surely enough, they were there, 
right on the school playground! The school 
faces a park which is full of beautiful trees 
and many of the children walk through this 
park enroute to school. 

“Wouldn't it be queer if all our park trees 
did dance away in their silver skirts?” asked 
Doris. 

“But they won't,”’ said John. “It just says 
they want to. It means they feel like it but 
they can't.” 

By this time the three descriptions in the 
poem were well in the minds of all the chil- 
dren. Once again the teacher began: 


+ 


“The fenceposts wear marshmallow hats,” et 





{ Poetry as it should be taught—spontaneous, ) 
delightful, free—to become a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. Miss Hogan is Teacher of 
the Second Year Primary in the Edgemont 


‘ Public School, Montclair, New Jersey. } 








This time the children joined with her 
in the parts they knew. Jane wanted to say it 
by herself and she did so with no prompting. 
Later on in the morning several drawings 
and paintings were noticed with fenceposts 
wearing large marshmallow hats, bushes 
with white nightgowns, and trees with silver 
skirts. 

The weather remained cold so that the 
snow did not melt. The third year children 
made a huge snow man out on the play- 
ground. It could be seen from the windows 
of the second year classroom. There was 
much talk about it and the teacher offered: 


SNOWMAN 


A snowman may 

Have jolly sport 

With an all-day smile 
And a snowball wart 
But aren't you glad 
That your nose is whole 
And that both your eyes 
Aren’t chunks of coal, 
And, if there should be 
A sun-shiny day, 

That YOU won't shrivel 
And run away 7? 

This greatly amused the children. Soon 
there were big paintings of the snowman. 
The teacher read ““The Snowman’s Resolu- 
tion’”’ by Aileen Fisher. This was asked for 
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over and over again. Each day some new 
winter poem was read by the teacher and 
old favorites were reread or recited by the 
children. The poetry table became an in- 
teresting spot in the room. It was frequently 
visited and contributions of books contain- 
ing snow or cold weather poems were made 
by the children. Soon the room was gaily 
decorated with large paintings illustrating 
these poems. 


AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


When it came time for the children to 
conduct the regular weekly assembly for the 
primary school, someone said, ‘“We can show 
our pictures and say the poems that go with 
them.”’ 

The teacher took stock and discovered 
that the children knew from memory ten 
poems which they could use for this pro- 
gram. They had learned them with no 
conscious effort or purpose on their part. 
They had just become a part of them because 
of their constant use and enjoyment. 

They were asked by one of the teachers 
in the upper elementary school to repeat the 
program for the older boys and girls. Her 
particular group had shown very little in- 
terest in poetry and she wondered if the 
enthusiasm of these younger children would 
be contagious. The older children were cer- 
tainly impressed with the number of poems 
which the younger children knew. They 
seemed so exactly right for the season, too. 
The teacher who had made the request for 
the program later reported that her group 
had taken a new interest in poetry. 


MAKING AN ANTHOLOGY 


The seven-year-olds had enjoyed many 
poems since the beginning of the fall term. 
Some of them had held their interest for 
a short period and others were asked for 
many, many times. Of course these favorites 


had been culled from many sources and 


sometimes it was difficult to locate them on 
the spur of the moment. Because of this 
fact, the children decided to make their own 
anthology of poems which they liked best 
of all. These were to be voted on by the 
children, typed by the teacher and pasted in 
a large durable scrap book. Blank pages 
would be left for illustrations to be done 
by the children. At the end of the term it 
was decided to leave the book as a part of 
the second year classroom equipment and 
invite the next class to add their favorites to 
“Poems We Enjoy.” 

Not only did these boys and girls ap- 
preciate the poetry written by others but they 
created some of their own. Their charts con- 
taining original poems were just as interest- 
ing and colorful as the anthology they were 
compiling but—that is another story! 


THE Next Group CARRIES ON 

It was the first day of school. The second 
year children came into their classroom en- 
thusiastically buzzing about their vacation 
experiences. There were so many things that 
had to be talked about. In the meantime the 
teacher was busy checking the arrivals with 
her class list. She knew most of these chil- 
dren because they had been in the school 
through two years of kindergarten and one 
year in the primary school. There were one 
or two who were new to the school. With 
these she chatted a bit longer than with the 
rest in an effort to make them feel at home. 

Gradually the little group conversations 
ceased. Someone noticed one of the bulletin 
boards which the children learned was to 
contain many surprises during the year. This 
time it had a question at the top. “Did you 
ever see a fairy?’ Attractively arranged 
below this question were several of Margaret 
Tarrant’s fairy pictures. 

Soon the children were grouped around 
these pictures making spontaneous remarks. 
The teacher began reciting Rose Fyleman’s 
“Have You Watched the Fairies?”’ 
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Have you watched the fairies when the rain is 
done 

Spreading out their little wings to dry them in 
the sun? 

I have, I have! Isn't it fun ? 


Have you heard the fairies all among the limes 
Singing little fairy tunes to little fairy rhymes? 
I have, I have, lots and lots of times! 


Have you seen the fairies dancing in the air, 

And dashing off behind the stars to tidy up their 
hair ? 

I have, I have; I’ve been there !* 


“There they are, spreading out their 
wings,’ piped up one voice. 

“Please say it again,’’ begged another. 

Once more the teacher said the poem with 
the children following every word. 

“Isn't it funny where it says, they ‘dash 
off behind the stars to tidy up their hair’?”’ 
asked Polly. There was a twinkle in the 
corner of her eye as she pictured the little 
people doing that. 

“I like the part where they sing among 
the limes,”’ said Bobby. 

Already these children, with no questions 
or comments by the teacher, had mentioned 
the ideas in each stanza of the poem. 

“Would you like me to say it once more 
before you choose your seats?” asked the 
teacher. There was an enthusiastic “Yes,” 
so once more the entire poem was recited. 


DEVELOPING AN INTEREST IN FAIRY 
POEMS 

This was the beginning of a real interest 
in fairy poems. A low reading table was 
placed near the bulletin board. On this were 
put a number of poetry books in which fairy 
poems were marked. Each day the teacher 
recited a new one or repeated a favorite. 
Often the children joined with her on famil- 
iar parts. It was not long before Nancy said, 
“Oh, I can say that one all by myself!” And 


she did! 


* Doubleday, Doran 
York 
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Then Billy said, ‘I can say three or four 
of them. My mother likes to hear me say 
them before I go to bed. She was surprised 
when I first began to say them.” 

A friend visited the classroom about the 
third week of school. She was interested in 
the pictures on the bulletin board and the 
books on the poetry table. The children 
chatted with her about their favorites among 
the pictures and poems, reciting many of 
them as they talked informally with this 
sympathetic grown-up. Soon after this visit 
she sent a little dish garden with a moss 
mountain and a little elf man. She said it 
reminded her of: 


THE LITTLE ELF MAN 
I met a little Elf-man, once, 
Down where the lilies blow. 
I asked him why he was so small, 
And why he didn’t grow. 
He slightly frowned, and with his eye 
He looked me through and through. 
“I'm quite as big for me,” said he, 
“As you are big for you.” 

Were the children delighted with this 
gift! It occupied a central place on the poetry 
table. Gretchen suggested that there should 
be a China doll to make the poem really live 
in the dish garden. No sooner said than 
done! The doll arrived and was put in the 
proper place to meet the elf man. 

These children were responsible for the 
primary school assembly program on Tues- 
day of the fourth week of school. 

“We can say our fairy poems,’” said Mary 
Jean. 

“We ought to have some pictures to go 
with them,” said John. 

After much discussion it was decided to 
make some ground glass lantern slides, draw 
the illustrations on these with special colored 
pencils and throw them on the screen as 
the poems were recited. The teacher was 

From Foothills of Parnassu 
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amazed to discover that the children with no 
apparent effort or drill had memorized eight 
fairy poems since the opening of school, 
some just a few lines in length and others 
much longer. The big surprise came when 
Evelyn volunteered to say Rose Fyleman’s 
“Yesterday in Oxford Street’’ and did it 
perfectly. 

The assembly program was a huge success 
and was repeated later for the upper grade 
children and again for a county P.T.A. 
group. Often during the year the children 
would ask to show their slides and say their 
poems for their own enjoyment. 


A SECOND ANTHOLOGY 

There was a genuine interest in poetry in 
this group. Soon they began to have their 
favorites which were asked for at various 
times during the day. The morning circle, 
story hour or free periods were apt to find 
requests for poems which read aloud well. 
During the second month of school a sur- 
prise was discovered on the poetry table. It 
was the anthology which had been left by 
the previous group of children. Immediately 
there were questions. 

“Where did you get this book?” 

“Who drew these pictures?” 

“Oh, there is the cloud poem! And just 
look at the way the little girl in the picture 
is dishing up the clouds!” 

When there had been time for the book 
to be examined and much free discussion the 
teacher told how last year’s class had decided 
to make this book of favorite poems so that 
they could easily find them when they wanted 
them. She also explained their reason for 
leaving the book in that classroom. 

Soon there were suggestions for additions 
to this collection. The same method of mak- 
ing the choice of poems was adopted by 
these children and from time to time the 
anthology grew. There were always seasonal 
poems to be enjoyed and poems concerning 
the interests of seven-year-old children. 
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THE FLOWER SALE 


Then came the flower sale. Before Easter 
the group visited a green house and florist 
shop. They loved walking through the long 
aisles at the green house and seeing the 
plants in various stages of development. 
They walked around and around the bloom- 
ing plants asking many questions of the 
proprietor. They learned the names of many 
of the flowers and also learned much about 
the care of the bulbs when the blossoms die. 
All of this was important information be- 
cause they were to have a flower sale. 

The day the flowers arrived was a never- 
to-be-forgotten experience. The children had 
built a booth for their sale and when the 
florist arrived with the plants a committee 
assisted him in unloading the truck. The 
plants were temporarily placed on the chil- 
dren’s tables until the committee on arrange- 
ments of the booth could do its work. As 
the children moved about among those 
flowers, revelling in the gay colors and deli- 
cate perfume, there was spontaneous con- 
versation. They were busy identifying the 
ones they knew and the ones they loved 
best. 

Someone standing before a pot of daffo- 
dils said, ‘She is wearing her ‘yellow sun- 
bonnet and her greenest gown’!”” And Mal- 
colm, impulsively hugging a pot containing 
a vivid azalea declared, ‘‘Oh, I love it!’’ It 
was a similar emotion, I suppose, which 
prompted Edna St. Vincent Millay to ex- 
claim about a world which she thought was 
almost too beautiful, “Oh, world, I cannot 
hold thee close enough!”’ 

The end of the second year arrived to find 
“Poems We Enjoy” still in the process of 
growth. There was room for a few more 
poems to be added by the third group which 
will inherit it in the fall. Will they accept 
it with the same enthusiastic spirit which 
was exhibited by the group initiating the 
idea and by the group which helped it to 


grow? 
c 
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Toys of All Times 


AUGUSTA M. SWAN 


C HILDREN have always had _ toys. 
Three centuries before Christ was born, 
the Egyption mother gave her baby a doll 
stuffed with papyrus. Sometimes this doll 
had stitched arms, legs, and hair. Some- 
times the bodies were made of wood with 
the costumes painted on them; others were 
of stuffed leather or iron. Even in 1100 B.c. 
little girls had jointed dolls and the boys had 
wooden horses on wheels. 

A study of the toys of long ago reveals 
facts in the history of the races, gives some 
definite ideas of the civilization and customs 
of the past, and portrays the life of the 
people who made them and the interests of 
the children who played with them. We 
may well believe that the little girl of pre- 
historic times’ had the same maternal feeling 
toward her shells and stones dressed in fur 
as does the small mother of today when she 
plays with her doll baby. 

We know about these playthings of long 
ago because of the custom of burying them 
with the body as funeral offerings. The toys 
of a child were buried with him, and with 
adults, the images of house furnishings for 
use in the other world. 

Children of ancient Greece and Rome 
played with clappers and rattles. This in- 


1 Editor’s Note: Dr. Dora Edinger, an editor and lec- 
turer who has recently come to America from Germany, has 
done considerable research on toys and fairy tales. In a brief 
account submitted to CA:/dhood Education she says Toys in 
primitive cultures were meant not just to amuse children, but 
had magic meaning and wer rt of the religious ceremonies of 





heal rattles, little bells and 





demon worship. uttlecocks 
had a demon-averting function 
We do not know whether small images of animals found in 


prehistoric children’s graves were talis: amulets, or pos 






sessions that were t go with them into some other existence 
after death. Doubtless all these things had been used as toys as 
well. They were especially given to the feeble ones most en 
dangered by hostile demons and mostly in times when the 
good and protective forces of the sun were weakest and the 


evil demons of sickness owerful. Symbols of the 





healing sun were not only ar infants’ necks 
but were placed into their | nd e f e f dough 
so that the helpful talisman might be corporated.”’ 


f The story of toys and what it reveals of the \ 
history, customs, and activities of earlier 
civilizations with a comment about our own. 
Miss Swan is a teacher of kindergarten in 
the Washington, D.C., public schools. It was 
she who made the selection of delightful 
Christmas poems published in “Childhood 
| Education” for December, 1936. ) 








formation comes to us from the pictures on 
old Grecian and Roman vases. Hobby horses 
and wooden soldiers were also popular, the 
latter being kept in toy Trojan horses. The 
girls played with dolls made of wood or 
with wooden heads and stuffed bodies, with 
arms and legs which could be moved 
with strings. When these children reached 
womanhood they took their dolls and other 
toys to the temples as offerings to the god- 
desses, Venus and Diana. 

From the fifth to the eleventh centuries 
little is known of the toys of the period. 
They were probably made of perishable 
materials procured from the immediate sur- 
roundings. From the eleventh to the six- 
teenth centuries, also, there are very few 
references to dolls; these medieval toys were 
rare, and when made, always represented 
grown-up ladies and gentlemen. 

NURNBERG Toys 

We know that the first mention of doll 
manufacturing comes from Nurnberg (1413- 
1465). The toy makers there stamped out 
clay dolls in large quantities as compared 
with the modeled dolls of the earlier periods. 
From here also came the wooden dolls with 
movable arms, carved and elaborately cos- 
tumed in court attire. Glass and clay toys 
were to be had and collections of dolls such 
as bridal processions, court functions, sol- 
diers and knights in wood and bronze. 
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Then followed the carved figures of a 
religious nature—figures of the Christ Child 
and Holy Family, manger scenes and images 
of saints. Niirnberg became the center of 
the toy industry of the world, and its name 
was a household word everywhere. 

From dolls to dolls’ furniture was the next 
step, the most important piece being the bed. 
This was usually a four-poster with damask 
curtains. Toy kitchen utensils and crockery 
were all made by these Nurnberg craftsmen, 
as toys for instructing children whose chief 
occupation in life would be the care of 
household and culinary equipment. All 
the doll houses and rooms naturally cor- 
responded in architecture with the style and 
prevailing taste of the day. 


DOLLS OF THE SIXTEENTH TO NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY 

The sixteenth century became the most 
favorable period for the toy industry. Then 
came wonderful dolls’ houses, furniture and 
fittings. With these appeared clay dolls 
representing richly clad women and girls, 
and all kinds of animals. 

The doll baby as a child’s toy was not 
known before the late nineteenth century, 
as the early dolls always represented adults 
with elaborate wardrobes, removable cos- 
tumes and were of historical importance. The 
natural development of these dolls produced 
heads and hands made separately of wax, 
terra cotta and alabaster. Arms and legs were 
jointed by means of strings attached to the 
bodies. China and bisque heads appeared 
next in the progress of the doll industry, but 
it was not until the nineteenth century that 
movable eyes were invented. At this period, 
also, the mechanics of the “papa” and ‘‘ma- 
ma’’ doll, and toy animals with characteristic 
calls became popular. 

While Germany has always been the land 
of toys, Paris was the center for fine and 
expensive dolls, exported chiefly to show the 
latest styles. We know from history that the 


Queen of England in 1391, and other reign- 
ing sovereigns, received such fashion dolls. 
Tin soldiers were invented in 1760. Since 
they could be produced in great quantities 
from forms cast in tin, it was not long be- 
fore the tin soldier industry spread through 
Europe. In the early nineteenth century, 
many toys were made in tin. They were 
either plain or colored, and consisted of all 
kinds of animals, groups of workers, figures 
of gods and goddesses, and in general, they 
reflected the social life of the period. 

Cardboard dolls with their various sets 
of paper costumes appeared about 1791. 
Some of these were folded ready to be cut; 
others were of multiple figures also folded, 
while printed pictures of many types were 
made to be cut out and assembled. 

Toys As SYMBOLS 

Through all ages dolls have been used 
significantly as symbols of the social and 
religious life of the adult. One of the most 
important of these is perhaps the fetish doll. 
In Japan a willow stick with paper clothes 
is given to the mother to protect her children 
from evil. In the Congo they are used as a 
protection against all misfortunes, and men 
wear them to guard their souls while they 
sleep. In Korea the good-luck doll is pre- 
sented with offerings, while the Zuni In- 
dian’s doll and stone animal forms are sup- 
posed to help in the hunt. 

Ceremonial dolls have always played an 
important part in the world’s history. Mar- 
riage dolls are always included in the pres- 
ents of a Mohammedan bride. In Japan they 
are given as an emblem of maternity. The 
teething doll of Belgium which mother pins 
to the baby’s dress, and the ancestral sets 
of China are still used. The celebration of 
the seasons has always included the festival 
dolls, from the straw or corn-husk doll hung 
in the farm houses at harvest time, to the 
Christmas images and manger scenes made 
and used extensively throughout the world 
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at Christmas time. 

These toys of childhood are often evi- 
dences of historical events of a particular 
period, and, as imitation is the basis for all 
play, the feelings of a nation at a certain date 
and the attitude of society during historical 
crises are crystallized in the toys of that 
period. 

In our Colonial America most of the chil- 
dren had to make their own playthings be- 
cause toy shops were not found in the early 
colonial towns. We can imagine that the 
boys and girls of the Pilgrim Fathers quite 
frequently played “church,” preaching from 
an improvised pulpit, and participating in 
hymn singing. There can be little doubt, 
too, that playing Indians would be a popu- 
lar pastime. Boys made their bows and 
arrows with an ordinary jack-knife because 
all boys used these implements at an early 
age. Whistles, hunting 
traps and other miniature articles for daily 
work were manufactured by the boys, while 
the girls made their own dolls, and served 
play meals on bits of broken china. Only 
the rich of that time could afford to send 
across the seas for playthings. We read that 
George Washington sent to France for “one 
doll, fashionably dressed,’ to be presented 
to little Nellie Custis. 


popguns, wheels, 


Toys OF TODAY 


Today, children of all countries have toys. 
These, as always before, express the every- 
day experiences of themselves and_ their 
elders. In the long winters of Russia the 
father carves from wood all kinds of toys 
peasants, farm animals, plows, and sleighs. 
When finished and carefully painted these 
carvings become objects of art. In Italy the 
favorite game of the boys is to go out with 
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sword, gun and black shirt to perform their 
make-believe military maneuvers. 

Germany makes all kinds of toys, many of 
which today are mechanical. We can still 


buy, however, the German toy village with , 


its red-roofed houses and its steepled church. 
This country also manufactures toy soldiers 
of all types and nationalities, and gives to 
the world most of its Christmas tree orna- 
ments. 

When we visit Mexico we find the toy 
man with his pack of toys standing in the 
market with the other salesmen. He sells 
animals made from straw, though sometimes 
he has them of clay painted in bright colors. 

The children of the Eskimo and the 
northern Indian still play with their whale- 
bone dolls dressed in fur. The dolls of the 
American Indian are usually wooden images 
of a deity, or carved representations of 
masked dancers used in religious festivals. 

In the United States, perhaps Massachu- 
sctts has the largest toy industry, and from 
this center come large quantities of drums, 
trucks, boats, dolls’ furniture and many other 
playthings. One of our best known toy manu- 
facturers specializes in dolls, pianos, horses 
and wagons, and building blocks. All these 
toy makers are keeping their products up to 
date, always representative of the age in 
which we are living. We see the progress of 
our age promptly produced in the forms of 
toy submarines, airplanes, trains, 
automobiles and many other industrial and 
mechanical devices. 

If, then, we have been able through the 
study of toys to determine more or less the 
social life and progress of the civilizations 
of past ages, the future historian through a 
study of our playthings will quite accurately 
as one of scientific inven- 


electric 


evaluate our age 
tions. 


.--* 


® CONNECTION with this article by Miss Swan, you may be interested in 
reading or re-reading two other articles on toys pul blished in Childhood Edn 


‘ation, December, 1931: ‘“Educators- 


Christmas Toys- 


Children” by Christine 


Seine. and “Character Development and the ¢ hristmas Toy Shop” by Eliza- 


beth Breckinridge. 
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Learning to Read Maps 


KATHERYNE THOMAS WHITTEMORE 


Tue greater mobility of the population, 
the increased attention to current events in 
the classroom, and the growing importance 
of the excursion in the activity program of 
the schools have resulted in the lowering of 
the grade level of map-reading readiness. 
This has upset not only grade placement but 
also the logical procedure from step to step 
in the teaching of map-reading skills. At the 
same time, these factors, especially the ex- 
cursion, offer effective and natural avenues 
of approach to the first use of maps. 

In the not-far-distant past teachers and 
texts agreed in introducing maps by in- 
structing the pupils to draw a plan of the 
school room, a task which required an arti- 
ficial motivation and which involved a 
difficult use of scale if all the desks were to 
be shown on a small piece of paper. 

Today, pupils often voluntarily express 
their field trip experiences in a form of 
rudimentary map-making. After a trip to a 
dairy farm, for example, house, barn, silo 
and other farm buildings are likely to be 
represented on the floor in wood and card- 
board. If the children attempt to place the 
silo in its correct position in relation to barn, 
lane, and house, they are taking the first 
steps toward the use and understanding of 
maps, which have as their function the ex- 
pression of space relationships. 


THE First MAP 


From these initial and natural expressions 
of space relationships, the child may be 
guided to the use of the conventional floor- 
plan map. Chalk marks must be washed 
from the floor and construction materials 
may be needed for other activities. If he 
wishes to have something to remind him of 
the farm when he wishes to talk about it, he 


| Map reading requires readiness and an un- 
| derstanding of map symbols if cities and 
__ rivers are to mean more than dots and dashes. 
Mrs. Whittemore in this second article of her 
series tells how to make map reading more 
meaningful to children. She is Head of the 
Department of Geography at State Teachers 


' College, Buffalo, New York. 








can draw it on a piece of paper. He is likely 
to produce a pictorial map, with the roads 
and lanes shown as on a floor-plan, but 
with buildings and animals drawn as pic- 
tures. There is no objection to this type of 
map at an early stage of development or as 
an attractive activity in later years, but the 
step to the conventional map must not be 
forgotten. If the children do not realize it 
themselves, the teacher must point out the 
fact that pictures of buildings often get in 
the way of each other and cover streets, 
that the most convenient way of making a 
map is to show the shape of objects as if 
they were seen from above as from an air- 
plane. Then the barn would look like a 
rectangle, the silo like a circle. 

With some help from the teacher most 
third grade children can make a map of a 
farm or the route of a short excursion with- 
out the intervening stages of construction 
and picture maps. This is desirable when 
a class has become interested in places 
through in- or out-of-school incident and 
needs to use conventional maps. As in all 
these suggestions concerning the teaching 
of map reading the situation determines the 
exact process followed as well as the grade 
placement. 

In any case the first map constructed 
should be made by the entire group working 
with the teacher. It should be made on a 
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large scale on a large sheet of wrapping 
paper, but with no attempt at a measured 
scale. The work should be done with the 
paper spread on the floor, or on the ground, 
if the neighborhood is the subject being 
mapped, never with the paper hung on the 
wall. This last rule is to prevent confusion 
in the reading of direction from maps." 

The construction of a map of familiar 
places has several values. For the child of 
limited background it will mean the first ex- 
perience with the meaning of maps and their 
purpose. For the child of a map-consulting 
family it will emphasize the fact that map 
symbols represent real places and things. The 
circle he has placed on the map to stand for 
the silo will be more than a circle to him. 
He will visualize the silo itself. 


THE First Wor pb SIGN 


The first need of children for maps, other 
than as an expression of their own experi- 
ences, usually comes from a curiosity about 
places. John goes to Florida for the winter; 
Patrick’s mother starts on a visit to the old 
country; King George is coronated in Lon- 
don. Miss Simpson tells of a second grade 
interested in China because a student teacher 
had once lived there.” 

Miss Simpson reports that among the 
questions raised by the second grade was, 
“How do you get to China?” To answer 
this question and most of those raised in 
the lower grades, the children first of all 
need to understand some symbol for the en- 
tire world so that they may see the relation- 
ship between the location of this interesting 
far-away place and that of their own home. 

The globe should be the first world sign 
used and the only one until the third grade 
and, in some cases the fourth. The introduc- 
tion of the use of the globe must be pre- 
ceded by the development of certain ideas 
essential to the understanding of its mean- 


of direction on maps will be 
the same author. 
By Gladys V 
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1 The teaching of the reading 
discussed in another article by 
“A Unit of Work on China 
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ing, that of the great earth on which we live, 
for example, and its shape almost round like 
a ball. If we wish to talk about places on the 
earth, like our home and China, a ball is a 
good thing to use to stand for the earth, 
Such a ball is called a globe. 

Several globes of various sizes, the large 
one on a standard, those of desk size, and 
the tiny pencil sharpener globes will help 
convey the idea that these are merely repre- 
rentations of the earth and that we can have 
them in any size that is convenient. 


INTERPRETATION OF MAP SYMBOLS 


In addition to understanding the world 
sign, the children who wish to know how 
to get to China need to be able to recognize 
a few symbols: land and water, the political 
divisions into which the continents are di- 
vided, and possibly rivers and cities. These 
are practically all the symbols needed by 
children until the fourth grade is reached. 
In teaching the symbols contained in this 
brief list, as well as the more difficult ones 
encountered later, a few guiding rules will 
help. The essential point to be remembered, 
however, is that during their first expeti- 
ences with maps children must be helped to 
interpret correctly each new symbol. 

Only a few symbols should be taught 
within a short period of time. If the chil- 
dren really wish to know how one gets to 
China, they should not have to wait for an 
answer until they have learned how to read 
a globe. They may well be answered with 
words and pictures. A verbal description 
accompanied by pictures can take them on a 
journey by train or automobile to the Pacific 
coast, by steamer across the Pacific Ocean 
to the continent of Asia where China is 
located. This account offers excellent prepar- 
ation for the use of the globe. 

The ideal globe for use at this time and 
in many other situations is that which shows 
the oceans in blue and the land masses in 
black and upon which colored chalk may be 
used. Such a globe and a political globe 
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provide the best equipment for the pri- 
mary gtades. The physical globe offers a 
more complicated problem of map reading. 

In introducing the use of the globe the 
teacher develops a train of ideas such as that 
which follows. It is inconceivable, of course, 
that she should reach the end without several 
interruptions for questions and discussion. 
After a start has been made, the class is 
very likely to lead her along the way. It may, 
on the other hand, lead her into some quite 
different phase of map study. 

“A globe will help us understand how one 
must travel to get to China. On this globe the 
black stands for land and the blue for water. 
This large black spot stands for the land, or 
continent, on which we live and that black 
spot for Asia, the continent where China is. 
The blue shows the ocean one has to cross 
to get to China. Not all of this land is 
China. To show you how much of it is 
China I'll draw a line around China, like 
this. Suppose we color China to help us see 
where it is. What color shall we make it? 
Now let us see how other people have made 
globes to show China and how one would 
get there.” 

The colors on the political globe will be 
easily understood. If China is shown in yel- 
low when they used blue, it is because the per- 
son who made the globe planned differently. 

Throughout the primary grades and 
through much of the fourth it remains an 
excellent practice to develop the mental im- 
age of a place by words and pictures before 
asking the child to understand or to recog- 
nize the map symbol for that place. If he 
is able to visualize the sight, sounds, and 
smells of Peiping before he sees a dot on 
the globe to represent that city, that dot is 
not so likely to mean only a black spot. It 
will instead stand for something real. By the 
time he leaves the fourth grade, however. 
he should be able to use the symbol to learn. 
It should be added to the words and pictures 
as an aid to the visualization of the place. 

An example of this practice is offered by 
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a third grade interested in the coronation of 
King George VI. Many pictures of London 
were brought for the bulletin board and one 
child brought a map of London showing the 
route of the procession. 

Seeing an excellent opportunity to develop 
the idea of the dot as the sign for a city, a 
symbol this grade had not used, the teacher 
asked them to imagine that they went up in 
an airplane to see the procession in place of 
staying down with the crowd. They imagined 
the airplane flying higher and higher until 
they could no longer see the procession, un- 
til they could no longer distinguish the streets 
or the buildings, until London was only a 
spot among the green fields and woods. She 
then told them that people used dots on 
maps to tell us where cities are and then 
placed a dot on the outline map to stand for 
London. She allowed several days to pass 
before lettering the name by the dot so 
that there would be no confusion as to 
whether the dot or the name indicated the 
location of the city. 

Pictures should be correlated with map 
symbols throughout the work of the grades, 
not only to help in the introduction of map 
symbols, but also to check and test what 
meaning such symbols have for the child. 
The teacher of the class learning the symbols 
for land and water might point to the blue 
area on the globe and say, “When you look 
at this blue on the globe does it make you 
think of this, or this, or this?’’ showing them 
in turn pictures of a farm, a city, and an 
ocean. The teacher of the third grade study- 
ing London might point to the dot and 
ask, ““When you look at this dot, does it 
make you think of this, or this, or this?’’ 
showing them a picture of a farm, a ship at 
sea, a City. 

With these suggestions an alert teacher 
will be able to teach children to read maps. 
Not only will she see how these ideas may be 
adapted to her own situation, but she will in- 
vent many other ways in which to make maps 
meaningful to children. 








Science—An Absorbing Interest 


RUTH M. MELROy 


No ONE who has had any experience with 
children can doubt their genuine interest in 
science. Their first questions are, Why is 
this like that? and, How does that do this? 
To meet this interest in and need for in- 
formation and understanding of the physical 
and natural world about them, the District 
of Columbia Public Schools have a course 
of study in science for the primary grades. 
The sciences have been divided, from the 
teachers’ point of view, into four large divi- 
sions: physics and chemistry, biology, ge- 
ology and astronomy. Pupils from the 
kindergartens through the primary grades 
have experiences in these four fields. 

Early interests in school usually center 
around the home and the neighborhood. 
When a schoolroom home is built, an elec- 
tric lamp which really lights is constructed. 
The kitchen is equipped with an electric 
toaster and stove. Here simple foods such 
as jello or custards are prepared. The front 
door is equipped with a push-button which 
is connected with wires to a bell and a 
battery—the connections are made by the 
children themselves. Through these day-by- 
day experiences they discover that electricity 
supplies us with light, with heat, and with 
power, and that in every case, two wires are 
needed to complete the circuit from the 
source of the power to the electrical ap- 
pliance. 

Interest in electricity may be continued in 
other projects. One kindergarten girl, who 
had helped install electric lights in the 
schoolroom home, brought to school two 
electrically lighted headlights made from 
Quaker Oats cartons to be used on a truck 
made in the study of transportation. How 
fine it is when school interests carry over 
into home interests. How satisfying it is 


Mrs. Melroy is a “free” teacher in the ele- 
mentary science department of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., schools. She conducts a labora- 
tory and study classes for teachers who wish 
help in their science work, makes weekly 
visits to the classrooms, helping wherever she 
is needed and frequently works with the chil- 
dren. The teachers’ and children’s continuing 
and increasing interest in science is the best 
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when the learnings in one situation bear 
fruit in another. 

All children, apparently, are interested in 
trains. Through simple experiments with 
water—changing it to steam and watching 
a putt-putt boat move through a tin-pan 
ocean— they learn that steam has pushing 
power. When the classroom boat is built, a 
place is naturally reserved for the boiler with 
a fire box below. The barrel engine becomes 
a real moving engine to the children be- 
cause they understand 4ow the steam pushes 
the piston rod back and forth. A toy steam 
engine from a local store has proved this to 
their satisfaction. 

Airplanes are another absorbing interest. 
What fun it is to see a rubber band motor 
plane skimming across the floor and how 
easy it is to see that the spinning propellor 
pulls the plane forward. 

During the winter months when the sun 
sets early and it is dark before the primary 
pupils’ bedtime, interest centers in the sky, 
the moon, the sun, and the stars. We study 
about the moon and learn that it is always 
the same shape. Often the children see the 
lighted rim on the dark side of the crescent 
moon. With a flashlight to represent the 
sun and a darkened golf ball for the moon, 
we experiment to find the different phases 
of the moon, then watch these changes in 
the sky at night. It is fun to paint the moon 
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as it changes from 
night to night and 
much more interest- 
ing to know that the 
moon is something 
more than a piece of 
green cheese with a 
man living on it. We 
too often insult the 
intelligence of chil- 
dren—they _under- 
stand and appreciate 
the real truths so 
much more than the 
fictitious tales so fre- 
quently told them. 

Stars are painted 
as balls of different 
colors—giant ones 
and dwarf ones. We 
look at the stars in the evening to see how 
many rays come from each star. We watch 
moving auto headlights on rainy nights to 
see their rays and to compare them with 
those of the stars. 

Sunrise and sunset are shown, with a 
flashlight as the sun and a pupil as the 
turning world. Games are played to find 
directions. We dramatize Indian and other 
legends in our study of the more prominent 
constellations. The sky takes on new mean- 
ing—full of truth and interest. 

While our science studies are integrated 
primarily with the social studies, we en- 
deavor to have them as seasonal as possible. 
Spring finds us with the geology and biology 
units as our primary objectives. At first, 
stones are collected and classified according 
to color, flatness, smoothness or hardness. 
Crumbly stones are crushed into soil. 





What makes the wheel go ’round? Demonstrating 
the pushing power of steam with an electric plate, 
an oil can filled with water, and a clock wheel. 
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Seeds are planted, 
either in the small 
garden of the school- 
room “home” or in 
the out-door garden 
in the schoolyard. 
Experiments are per- 
formed to show how 
the roots grow down 
and the stems and 
leaves grow up. 

We watch earth- 
worms mix the soil 
in glass-jar homes. 
We see the ants busy 
with their home- 
making in an ob- 
servation anterium. 
From _ observation 
hives, we become 
acquainted with the work of the bees. We 
build bird houses, bird baths, and make 
friends with these helpers, the birds. We 
encourage the toad and the turtle to live in 
our gardens, and the children learn to ap- 
preciate them as necessary helpers. 

Through these studies we hope to teach 
science objectives through actual experience 
with real materials. Our pupils learn by 
doing and by experimenting. Thus, the be- 
ginning understandings of real science truths 
are learned. The children see, in their way, 
the interdependence of plants and animals; 
they appreciate the need for conservation 
and grow in wonder at the vastness of the 
sky. Visit any kindergarten or primary group 
when an experiment in science is in progress 
and you, too, will feel the thrill of what 
real science understandings mean for our 
primary pupils. 
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Mary C. Shute 


Lillian B. Poor 


Two Leaders Retire 


Tue Boston kindergartens have faced a 
new experience this fall. Lillian B. Poor, 
Director of Kindergartens, and Mary C. 
Shute, Head of the Teachers College 
Kindergarten Department, both resigned 
last June after long years of service. 

After several years of teaching in the 
Boston kindergartens, Miss Poor became 
assistant director twenty years ago. She 
worked with Caroline Aborn until her re- 
tirement in 1932, and then was made direc- 
tor. Throughout her service to the Boston 
kindergartens she has nobly carried on the 
work of her predecessors. 

In 1896 Miss Shute succeeded Miss 
Fisher as Head of the Kindergarten- 
Primary Department of the Boston Normal 
School, now the Teachers College of Boston. 
She helped to develop the department from 
a two-year course to its present four-year 
course which carries the degree of Bachelor 


of Education for all teachers of kinder- 
garten and grades one and two. She has 
educated her students to understand children 
and to assume responsibility for their 
guidance. 

Both have been actively connected with 
the Association for Childhood Education as 
officers and committee heads, and have made 
an outstanding contribution nationally. 
With Miss Aborn they have been largely 
instrumental in building up a fine system 
of kindergartens in Boston which now serve 
over ten thousand children yearly. Through 
their work they have become a part of the 
life of Boston, building into the lives of 
children habits and ideals of good citizen- 
ship. Many now rise up to call them blessed 
and many more through the years will be 
blessed because of their influence in shaping 
and carrying on the highest ideals of child- 
hood education.—Lucy Wheelock. 
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CHILDREN IN THE FAMILY. By Harold H. 
Anderson. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1937. Pp. xti + 253. $2.25. 

This one of the new books on the rearing 
of children is both refreshing and stimulating. 
Here are no cut-and-dried formulas which are 
supposed to produce the desired result in the 
child in a manner assumed to be painless for 
both mother and child. We find, rather, in this 
book a real understanding of the limitations of 
all members of the family along with a funda- 
mental respect for each one as an individual. 

Many of the sections of the book open with 
references to the psychological processes under- 
lying the kind of behavior under consideration 
and then present some child-adult situation 
which is so typical that it could have happened 
in the families of any of our old friends. The 
situations are then analysed and the good tech- 
niques and bad techniques and misunderstand- 
ings are discussed. The section frequently closes 
with a terse, common-sense summary such as, “A 
child who is irritable because he is hungry needs 
food, not punishment.’ No one can read such 
discussions and fail to carry away a better under- 
standing of children and of adults. 

The author not only encourages parents to 
give the child as much responsibility as he can 
carry, but he also expects his readers to assume 
responsibility for working out his suggestions 
and theories. He makes broad generalizations 
which should bring the intelligent reader up on 
his toes. With some of these generalizations such 
as ‘the fundamental cause of foolhardiness is 
fear’ and “‘anger is based on fear,” the reviewer 
cannot agree, although no one can read such 
statements without doing a little independent 
thinking. Other generalizations, such as “Ideally, 
environmental demands should keep one step 
ahead of the child’s capacities” and “Only chil- 
dren and nations are expected to fight it out,” 


will encourage a whole afternoon's worth of 
good discussion between adults. 

The author’s unusual use of such words as 
response’ and “blame” are in themselves stim- 
ulating. The vocabulary used and the general 
method of wording ideas in extreme phrases to 
stimulate thinking and discussion mean that the 
book is not one to be used with ignorant par- 
ents. The intelligent adult who is able to think 
and to apply what he learns will profit greatly 
from this book. 

The style of the book tends toward the choppy 
in places, but these places are quickly forgotten 
in the delightful bits of humor which appear at 
frequent intervals. As examples we may quote: 
“Parents could save themselves much trouble 
and the baby considerable discomfort if they 
could remember that liquids flow downhill,” and 
“If the parent is too old to train himself to eat 
a balanced diet, he is too old to bring up 
children.” —Josephine C. Foster, University of 
Minnesota. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND TEACHING OF 
ARITHMETIC. By Harry G. Wheat. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Pp. x 

591. $2.80. 

Professor Wheat has a clearly defined con- 
ception of the function of arithmetic in the 
curriculum. This conception he states perhaps 
nowhere better than on page 140 of his text: 

“. .. the purpose (of arithmetic) is to provide 
(children) with methods of thinking, with 
ideas of procedure, with meanings inherent in 
number relations, with general principles of 
combinations and arrangement, in order that 
the quantitative situations of life may be han- 
dled intelligently and without doubt and un- 
certainty.” 

Students of arithmetic who entertain different 
views with respect to this school subject will of 
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course find little to commend in Professor 
Wheat's text. On the other hand, those who agree 
with Professor Wheat in his position will, like 
the reviewer, welcome his professional book on 
the teaching of arithmetic. Here for the first time 
is a clear statement both of underlying theory 
and instructional practices which should enable 
arithmetic to justify its place in the curriculum. 

The text may be thought of as comprising 
five parts. The first of these parts, consisting of 
nine chapters and one hundred fifty-nine pages, 
is essentially a psychological history of the race's 
efforts to develop a number system and compu- 
tational procedures. This material, unusual in a 
text of this kind, serves admirably to reveal the 
difficulties of the subject to the learner and to 
support effective and vigorous criticisms of cer- 
tain dubious trends in teaching it. 

The second part, and by far the largest, is 
made up of eleven chapters and three hundred 
sixty-two pages. Here are found a great many 
suggestions for teaching the usual content of 
arithmetic. Prominent throughout is emphasis on 
the number system, on the basic unit of ten, 
on the uses of zero as place-holder rather than 
as a number, on the greater relative importance 
of understanding as compared with mechanical 
skill, and so on. Chapter XXI is devoted to aids 
for “Helping the Retarded Pupil’; Chapter 
XII, to an ‘‘Outline of the Course in Arithme- 
tic.” The text concludes with an amply selected 
bibliography of forty books, thirty-eight mono- 
gtaphs, one hundred sixty-four periodical ref- 
erences, and fourteen works on measures and 
weights. 

Rarely, indeed, is a reviewer asked to assess 
a book which he can recommend without quali- 
fications. Such, however, is the case in the pres- 
ent instance. Professor Wheat’s most excellent 
text should be read and studied by all teachers 
of this subject—even (yes, especially) by pri- 
mary teachers who as yet have not been con- 
vinced of the need for starting systematic num- 
ber instruction with the beginning of grade 
one.—W’. A. Brownell, Duke University. 


DAILY-LIFE ARITHMETICS. By Guy T. Bus- 
well, William A. Brownell, Lenore John and 
Marguerite P. Dolch. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1937. 

Jolly Numbers, Book One and Book Two 


are the workbooks for first and second grade of 
the Daily-Life Arithmetic series. Each book is 
accompanied by a teachers’ manual. Jolly Num- 
ber Tales, Book One and Book Two, are readers 
correlated with arithmetic. 

The authors of these books believe in the 
“systematic but never formal” teaching of arith- 
metic in these early grades for three reasons: 
(a) children in the primary grades can learn 
number, (b) they find ample opportunity to use 
what they learn and (c) because of this learning 
and of this use they live more intelligently and 
more happily.” 

Each of the manuals discusses in Part I the 
questions, What is Arithmetic? Why do we 
teach it in school? and states, with full explana- 
tion, nine principles of method. In Parts II and 
III the work for the year as given in the work- 
books is elaborately interpreted. 

The material throughout is based on the inter- 
ests of children and planned to meet their pres- 
ent needs. The readers are attractively illus- 
trated in color by Florence J. Hoopes and Mar- 
garet C. Hoopes.—A. T. 


THE TALE OF A TRAILER. By Clara O. Wil- 
son, Chicago: Follett Publishing Company, 
1937. 

Interesting to read and attractive to look upon 
is this very new volume with the clever title. 
What child today (or, for that matter, what 
adult) is not fascinated with the enormous pos- 
sibilities of this huge new trailer industry? Yet 
how few are sufficiently informed to sense the 
scope of the resultant problems which touch the 
fields of civics, health, and sociology. It is es- 
timated that by the end of the year over one 
million trailers will be on the highways, used 
not only as living quarters but for almost every 
type of business. We shall sit at our windows 
and watch the health clinic, the broadcasting sta- 
tion, the dentist’s office, the salesroom, the lab- 
oratory, and the church roll by our door. No 
wonder children are interested! This book 
planned for children of grades 4 to 8 vividly 
presents the problems which challenge the com- 
munity and leads these future citizens to investi- 
gate them and to aid in the adjustments which 
must be made to the new situations.—Clara 
Evans, The University of Nebraska. 








BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Editor, MAY HILL ARBUTHNOT 


AND TO THINK THAT I SAW IT ON 
MULBERRY STREET. Story and Pictures by 
Dr. Seuss. New York: Vanguard Press, 1937. 
Unpaged. $1.00. 

Children, parents and teachers are going to be 
glad that Theodor Seuss Geisel gave up being 
a professor of English and abandoned himself 
to riotous drawings. The gay doggeral in which 
he tells this tale fits the pictures, and both to- 
gether make an original book that may pain the 
pedantic but will certainly tickle most of us. 

Young Marco would embellish his tales of 
everyday sights until his father warned him: 

“Stop telling such outlandish tales 
“Stop turning minnows into whales.” 

Even so, it seemed as if a mere horse and 
cart were just too dull a sight! A zebra would 
be better with a chariot; or a reindeer with 
a sled; or a blue elephant with a band and ac- 
cessories! So the story grew in size and magnifi- 
cence until father’s questions suddenly reduced 
Marco to: 

“Nothing,” I said, growing red as a beet, 

“But a plain horse and wagon on Mulberry 

Street.” 

Wise and witty nonsense for all ages! 


HOW PERCIVAL CAUGHT THE PYTHON. 
By Pervical Stutters. (Gerry Peirce) New 
York: Holiday House, 1937. Unpaged. $1.00. 
Here is a four-inch book, absurd amusing and 

quite out of the ordinary. Whoever Percival 
Stutters may be, he is great fun both as author 
and hero, Percival first caught a tiger; now in 
this second picture-tale, he captures a python by 
means of two goats and a dinner bell. Let us 
add at once, that all is well with the goats and 
they are handsomely rewarded with Percival’s 
best suit of underwear. Children from three 
years on will chuckle at Percival. 


A LITTLE SHEPHERD'S TRUST. By Eva L. 
Hughes. Illustrated by Ruth von Kalmar. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. 
Pp. 48. $0.75. 

A little boy went to the fields with the old 
shepherds in place of his sick father. He even 
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took his turn at the lonely night watch. Now it 
happened to be the first Christmas Eve and it 
was the small Daniel who saw the light in the 
skies and heard the angelic hosts. It was he who 
roused the other shepherds, only to be left be- 
hind, guarding the sheep, while they journeyed 
to Bethlehem. Daniel kept his trust and was 
rewarded in good time. 

This will be a popular Christmas story. It is 
simply told with appealing pictures. Perhaps it 
takes a Lagerlof to use this theme convincingly, 
but for the five- or six-year-old this tale is rey- 
erently told. 


THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN. By Robert 
Browning. Illustrated by Hope Dunlap. Chi- 
cago: Rand McNally and Company, 1937. Pp. 
56. $1.00. 

Gorgeous colored illustrations, excellent for- 
mat. For nine-, ten- and eleven-year-olds. 


RAGMAN OF PARIS AND HIS RAGAMUF-. 
FINS. Told and illustrated by Elizabeth Orton 
Jones. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1937. Pp. 85. $1.50. 

Children from six to ten will enjoy the gaiety 
of the ragman and his household. There was 
Mimi, his horse, who wore bells on her heels and 
was frivolously addicted to spells of giggling. 
There was Poufon, the proudest cat in Paris, and 
fortunately, for the two homeless boys, Tobie 
and Mich, there was also fat, jolly Mme. Pouf. 
It was she who scrubbed the boys clean, fed them 
delicious soup, and let them choose which of her 
countless petticoats she should use to make them 
new suits of clothes. 

This story has an elusive charm that is never 
sophisticated, never ambiguous but always sim- 
ple, direct and oddly moving. The illustrations 
are magical. This is a book to read, reread, look 
at and love. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. By 
Clement C. Moore. Illustrated by Reginald 
Birch. New York: Harcourt Brace and Com- 
pany, 1937. Unpaged. $1.50. 

A reprint of a beloved old rhyme, enriched 
with the beautiful pictures of Reginald Birch. 
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BOOK SERVICE FOR KINDERGARTEN 
AND PRIMARY GRADES. By Frances M. 
Vaughan. American Library Association Bul- 
letin, August, 1937, 31:443-448. 

To the average person there seems small con- 
nection between library book service and a 
kindergarten, and only a limited practical re- 
lationship with the primary school. Miss 
Vaughan, who is trained in both kindergarten 
and library science, gives interesting proof in 
this article that the relationship is most intt- 
mate. Her illustrations are full of suggestions 
for awakening and developing in these little 
folks a genuine love for good books. 

Building upon the foundation of the almost 
universal love for The Three Bears and Peter 
Rabbit, through pictures plus story-telling she 
leads on through a most fascinating list of 
books little folks enjoy. Among the newer 
favorites she mentions are Little Pear, Babar, 
the Elephant, Fairies and Chimneys, Bag 
O'Tales, Posy Ring, Grocery Man, Rabbit 
Wind mill. 

That ambition is awakened is evidenced in 
the kindergartner who kept a list in big crayon 
letters of the titles of ‘the books he wanted to 
read as soon as he knew how,” and another 
who made suggestive sketches to help her in 
re-telling to mother the story that had appealed 
to her in school. 

Attention is called to the character traits 
which are early detected through the use of 
library books—the greedy one who grabs every 
book within reach; the superficial one who 
wants to “change” after a hasty glance—traits 
which must be modified and socialized if hap- 
piness is to be achieved. 

That the love of pictures may grow into re- 
spect for books and their care, Miss Vaughan 
urges the best possible equipment rather than 
unnecessary orange and other 


use Of crates 


makeshifts, and hopes for a time when all 
school rooms will have proper built-in shelves 
which publicly recognize the importance of 
books. 

In lieu of a better plan, when book time ar- 
rives, tables are pushed together “to make it 
look like a real library” and books are spread 
out for perusal. In her own school they have a 
central primary library with large tables, open 
shelves, and a bulletin board. Classes come in 
at stated times but many children drop in dur- 
ing free periods to browse over magazines and 
maps as well as beloved books. For those whose 
homes have little to offer, a lending system is 
established so that books may be taken home. 


CHILDREN MUST BE READY TO LEARN. 
By Carleton Washburne. Parents Magazine, 
October, 1937, 12:18-19, 55-56. 

Mr. Washburne draws an analogy between 
food for the body and food for the mind, 
taking for his text, “the parents’ fear that chil- 
dren not forced to eat will starve; that children 
not forced to learn will grow up in ignorance.” 
Analyzing this fear, it seems really to be a fear 
that they will not eat what is good for them; 
but the wisest know that if a child is living an 
active normal life, he will respond normally 
in the presence of well-selected, well-served 
food. In like manner, if he is given normal 
active experiences which whet his appetite for 
books, he will be ready for reading and arith- 
metic in due time, but not necessarily during 
his first term in school. 

Three rules are offered: 

Don't force upon children learning they can- 
not assimilate by use. 

Don’t force upon them learning for which 
they are immature. Make mental diet fit mental 
age. 

Let experience and activities whet the ap- 
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petite for mental food. 

Discussing more fully the second rule, Mr. 
Washburne illustrates his points with examples 
in reading and arithmetic, calling attention to 
our traditional notion that as soon as a child 
goes to school he must first of all learn to read, 
as if there were no learning except through 
books, and that the child and his family are 
disgraced if he fails to learn to read promptly. 
All this persists to too great an extent in spite 
of the facts proved by modern research showing 
that in many cases it is to the child's ad- 
vantage to defer reading until a recognizable 
readiness appears. Without that readiness many 
children come to dislike reading so much that 
it becomes a handicap all through life, where- 
as, if the beginning is deferred until readiness 
is assured the child gains in speed as well as 
appreciation and “‘catches up’’ in due time. 

The old idea of teaching reading during 
the first school year is based on a false premise 
that learning is a disagreeable experience rather 
than the child’s normal interest. “When chil- 
dren turn from learning, as when they turn 
from food, something is wrong. The answer 
doesn’t lie in forced feeding. It lies in under- 
standing the child's needs and his stage of 
growth, in giving him the kind of active life 
that creates appetite, and the kind of food, 
mental or physical, that at his level of maturity 
he can assimilate and enjoy.” 


THE LEARNING PROCESS. By Katharine 
Taylor. The Atlantic Monthly, October, 
1937, 160:496-502. 


One of the important factors in educational 
progress is the development of public opinion 
and appreciation regarding new attitudes and 
departures in the school program. Miss Taylor's 
article, the first of a series to appear in The 
Atlantic Monthly, sets forth points of emphasis 
stressed in the schools classed as “progressive.” 
She is headmistress of the Shady Hill School 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Commenting that “while the real nature of 
the act of learning eludes measurement,” 
teachers are well aware that ‘much that is taught 
is not learned and much that is learned is nog 
taught by those paid to teach.” In describing 
some practical experimentation by second grade ! 
children which disclosed facts concerning air 
and water, she says, “Inability to master what 
high school students could about such a topic is | 
no reason for depriving seven-year-olds of the 
chance to discover what they can about the 
natural phenomena surrounding them. They { 
can study these phenomena directly. When facts 
are garnished ‘to make them appeal to children’ 
or ‘to make learning easier’ the facts are 
obscured and the children are needlessly con. 
fused. When they are permitted to learn directly 
from the facts, and the sequence of their learn. 
ing is guided, their natural curiosity is kept’ 
alive. They continue to learn by experiment, 
checking their conclusions with concrete evi- 
dence. As they grow older they find more 
and more of the relationships within the facts 
they study, until a background of knowledge 
and a way of thinking becomes established.” 

Miss Taylor warns against two pitfalls on the 
road to learning; one, that of presenting terms 
before ideas are grasped—''thrusting the label | 
for an idea upon pupils before they have had a 
chance to know what the idea is’; the other— 
“when the idea is buried under the turmoil 
of practical activities” in which the children are 
likely to ‘spend all their energies in the detail 
of practice’ and fail to discover the idea in- 
volved. Similarly, ‘Imposed competition seems 
to clutter learning unnecessarily.’’ Children 
must learn to “recognize their own difficulties 
and use their own will power in solving them. 

. . The intrusion of grades and prizes into 
this simple situation adds an element of chance 
which obscures the facts of growth and diverts 
attention from the real object’’ thereby pre- 
venting the discovery that the ‘‘discipline of 
facts and ideas is a discipline through which 
we all learn.”’ 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PHONICS ON SI- 
LENT READING IN GRADE I. By Harry 
L. Tate. The Elementary School Journal, June, 
1937, 37:752-763. 

The old problem of phonics versus no phonics 
was given further study in this experiment. Two 
high-first grade classes were involved in the ex- 
periment, being essentially equivalent in number 
of pupils, median chronological age and median 
1.Q. The median mental age of the control group 
was seven years, five months, and of the ex- 
perimental group, seven years, three months. 
The two teachers were both considered unusually 
capable, had many years experience and main- 
tained a scientific attitude throughout the eight- 
week experiment. 

The experimental class was divided into two 
groups according to ability, containing twenty- 
two and fifteen children respectively. Each group 
was given a daily period of fifteen minutes de- 
voted exclusively to instruction and drill in phon- 
ics. Part of the period was used for flash card 
drill on the sounds of initial consonants and 
vowels, and for teaching common phonograms. 
Many phonic games were used. In all basic 
and supplementary reading the phonic approach 
to new words was stressed. The ability to recog- 
nize new words from context was not neglected. 

The control class was also given a special 
thirty-minute period each morning. The class 
was divided into three groups, who were given 
rapid drill work in word recognition, phrase 
fecognition and interpretation of reading selec- 
tions, including various exercises such as those 
involving oral response, dramatic action and 
completion exercises. Even incidental instruc- 
tion in phonics was dropped. 

All of the children read a considerable part 
of the Elson basic first reader and in addition 
several supplementary books. The total time in 
each group devoted to reading was 165 minutes 


daily. 


The Gates Primary Reading Test, Types I, II, 
and III, were given at the beginning and end 
of the experimental period. The following con- 
clusions were reached: Frequent drill was de- 
cidedly superior to the look-and-say method in 
developing the ability to recognize words, but 
somewhat less effective in bringing about skill 
in sentence comprehension and considerably less 
effective in teaching the comprehension of para- 
graphs. A special period of thirty minutes daily 
for instruction and drill in phonics results in an 
unbalanced development of reading abilities. 

The author also makes the following infer- 
ences, which are not entirely proved by the data: 
special periods for phonic drill are undesirable ; 
phonics should be used as a tool rather than sub- 
ject matter to be mastered as such. Speed and 
thoroughness of comprehension are hindered by 
over-emphasis on phonics. 


REPUTATION DIFFERENCES AMONG 
YOUNG SCHOOL CHILDREN. By J. W. 
MacFarlane, M. P. Honzik, and M. H. Davis. 
The Journal of Educational Psychology, 
March, 1937, 28:161-175. 

The ‘Guess Who” technique for securing 
pupils’ ratings of their classmates has been used 
with considerable success in grades seven to 
twelve. In this method, brief descriptions are pre- 
sented to children who are asked to guess which 
of their classmates best fit these descriptions. The 
present study represents an attempt to apply this 
technique to children in grades one, two, and 
three. Two hundred fourteen boys and one hun- 
dred sixty-two girls in the first three grades of 
four elementary schools were personally inter- 
viewed and asked twenty-five questions about 
their classmates, of which the following are 
typical: “Who are the ones everyone likes ? What 
children quarrel a lot? Who are the bravest and 
almost never get scared ? Which children are the 
best at outdoor games ? Which children get mad 
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the easiest ? What boys are the worst sissies ?”’ 
The questions were arranged in pairs of op- 
posites designated by such terms as: Wiggly- 
Quiet, Poor Sport-Good Sport. The experiment- 
ers report that the children were not emotionally 
disturbed when asked their opinions of one an- 
other and that they were quite willing to give 
their reactions to an impartial adult. Scores were 
computed in terms of the percentage of mentions 
on each item. On the pair of items, Popular- 
Not Many Friends, the children agreed perfectly 
in their ratings of sixty-nine per cent of their 
classmates, There was, however, a perfect agree- 
ment in only thirty-four per cent of the cases for 
the pair of items, Sissy-Real Boy. On the aver- 
age, there was perfect agreement in fifty-four 
per cent of the cases. If one dissenting vote was 
allowed, the proportion was raised to eighty-two. 
The boys have reputations for being more 
wiggly and more quarrelsome than the girls. 
They were also considered better sports and bet- 
ter at games than the girls. According to their 
classmates’ opinions, they were not likely to be 
as scared or as bashful as the girls. The pair of 
items, Popular-Not Many Friends, shows the 
highest correlation with the total score for all 
the other items. The teachers were asked to ans- 
wer the same questions as the children. They 
agreed fairly well with the pupils on the follow- 
ing items: Not Many Friends, Wiggly, Good at 
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Games, Quiet, Tomboy, Bossy. 

The children were told they could name them. 
selves in response to the questions. The correla. 
tion of self-estimates and class votes was much 
lower than that between the teachers’ and the 
children’s opinions. The highest correlation of 
self-estimates and class votes was found for the 
item, Not Many Friends. In general, the chil. 
dren, who claimed undesirable traits for them. 
selves tended to agree with the other children } 
more than those who rated themselves strong 
in the possession of desirable traits. 

Complete scores are given for three individ. 
uals. One of these is a well-adjusted child ful! 
of confidence and charm rated by sixty-one per 
cent of the class, by the teacher, and by herself 
as Popular. Another child, over-indulged at 
home, who is dependent, fretful, fidgety, and 
fearful, received no mention as Popular or as a 
Best Friend but received six ratings of not hav- 
ing many friends. Several other undesirable traits 
were assigned to her. A third child is consist. 
ently ignored. She does not mention herself and 
is almost entirely neglected in the mentions of 
her classmates. Other data show that she is 
shy, repressed, and in need of security and affec. 
tion. 

The authors conclude that this technique is 
serviceable in studying the social and personality 
adjustments of children aged six to nine. 


Can Parents Know Schools? 


(Continued from page 163) 


tain age levels, a consistent effort is made 
to explain both the philosophy and the pro- 
cedure of the schools. 

In consequence, the patrons do under- 
stand and support many of the things which 
seem essential to those within the schools. 
In cases where they do not agree, their 
criticism is healthy, objective and intelligent, 


giving the school staff the checks and in- 
centives needed in any progressive move- 
ment. Changes and improvements are 
brought about with the sympathy and back: 
ing of the community in such a way as to 
justify the belief that a school system will 
progress just as fast as the intelligent sup 
port of its community allows. 
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New A.C.E. BRANCHES 


Six new Branches of the Association for 
Childhood Education have been announced this 
year. To this we add six which have affiliated 
within the past month: 

Chilton County Elementary Council, Alabama 

Adrian Association for Childhood Education, 
Michigan 

Hamilton County Primary Teachers Associa- 
tion, Ohio 

Macon County Association for Childhood 
Education, Tennessee 

Kindergarten-Primary Club of Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, Texas 

Nacogdoches County Association for Child- 
hood Education, Texas. 


SECRETARY VISITS BRANCHES 

In late October and early November the 
Executive Secretary of the A.C.E. visited 
Branches in Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma. It was a privilege to 
learn at first hand of the varied activities being 
carried on by these A.C.E. groups, and to 
discuss with them problems of organization, 
policy and procedure. 


A BRANCH YEARBOOK 


The North Carolina Branch of the Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education has recently pub- 
lished, in mimeographed form, its first year- 
book. In addition to general information and 
accounts of local Branch accomplishments sug- 
gestions are given for a program of work for 
the coming year. Members are urged to make 
surveys and records of classroom situations in 
regard to overcrowding, seating arrangement, 
use of instructional supplies and equipment. 


THE BRANCH EXCHANGE 
Contributing members of the Association for 

Childhood Education who do not have the 
Opportunity of joining an A.C.E. Branch some- 
times express a wish to see The Branch Ex- 
change, a monthly bulletin for Branch officers. 
Copies are available at Headquarters office, 1201 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D.C., upon 
request. 

THE 1937 YEARBOOK 


In November the 1937 Yearbook of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education was mailed 
to contributing members and to presidents and 
secretaries of local Branches and State Associa- 
tions. Branch officers are urged to share the 
Yearbook with members. Let us have an in- 
formed membership. The committee reports tell 
of some of the accomplishments for last year. The 
1937 resolutions suggest programs and activi- 
ties for the present year. Which of these resolu- 
tions can your Branch transform into action? 

Is the information given about your State, 
on page 36 correct? Is the information given 
about your Branch accurate? If not, please in- 
form Headquarters office so that the records 
may be corrected. 

The Yearbook is available to non-members 
through Headquarters office. Price 25¢. 


CONVENTION PROGRESS 

The Executive Secretary recently spent a day 
in Cincinnati conferring with chairmen of local 
convention committees. Space will not permit 
her to share with you details of plans made by 
local committees but against a background of 
Cincinnati hospitality the stage is being set for a 
week of constructive work and play. Have you 
made your reservation for the week of April 
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19-23, 1938? The Netherland-Plaza Hotel will 
be convention headquarters. 


N.A.N.E. CONFERENCE 

The National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion held its Seventh Biennial Conference in 
Nashville, Tennessee, October 20-23, 1937, with 
approximately six hundred people in attend- 
ance. Forty-one states, the District of Columbia, 
South Africa and Canada were represented. 
Study classes and special luncheon groups dis- 
cussed the problems of safe-guarding the early 
years of childhood. The final summary took the 
form of a panel discussion led by Carson Ryan, 
President of Progressive Education Association. 

New officers elected at this conference in- 
clude: President, Ruth Updegraff, Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, University of Iowa; Vice- 
president, Grace Langdon, Specialist, Parent 
Education and Nursery Schools, WPA, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Secretary-treasurer, Kathryn 
Roberts, Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mich. 


A CONFERENCE IN CANADA 


Dr. Mary Dabney Davis, Office of Education, 
was among those who attended a conference on 
“The Growth and Development of the Dionne 
Quintuplets,” held at Toronto, Canada, on Oc- 
tober 30. Dr. C. H. Judd, University of Chi- 
cago, was chairman of the conference. Professor 
H. H. Newman, University of Chicago, acted 
as chairman of the session on physical develop- 
ment and Dr. George D. Stoddard, University 
of Iowa, was chairman of the session on psy- 
chological development. An evening meeting 
was addressed by leading Canadian educators 
and Government officials. Dr. Allen R. Dafoe 
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presented motion pictures of the life and growth 
of the quintuplets. On October 31 a special 
trip was arranged for those who wished to 
visit the quintuplets at Callander. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE OF THE AIR 

For the fourth consecutive year Peabody 
College for Teachers and Station WSM, Nash. 
ville, will collaborate in the broadcast of the 
weekly program, “Teachers College of the Air.” 
On the opening night of the series, October 22 
Edna Dean Baker, National College of Educa. 
tion, gave a four minute talk on “The Contriby. 
tion of the Association for Childhood Educa. 
tion in Safeguarding the Welfare of the Young 
Child.”” The broadcast will be heard each Friday 
night during the year. 


NEW KINDERGARTENS 
With the beginning of the school year four 
new kindergartens were opened in Muncie 
Indiana, public schools. There is now a kinder. 
garten in every elementary school. 





RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES FOR || 
YOUNG CHILDREN 

by 
FLORENCE T. KNIGHT 
The music consists of the 
rhythms; combinations of 


rhythms, with pattern changes; 
tic rhythms. Price 75¢. 


Distributed by 
Froeming-Gossfeld Lyon & Healy 
718 Milwaukee St. Wabash at Jackson 
Milwaukee, Wis. Chicago, III. 


Sherman Clay & Company 
Kearney & Sutter Sts. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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A completely revised edition of a manual that has proved practical to thousands. 
Outlines programs of eating, sleeping, play, excursions, etc., for children from 
two to six, and offers lists of habits, books, music, etc., graded for each year. 
Intro. by Carleton Washburne, Supt. Winnetka, III., Schools. $2.00. 
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